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Heu, quanto minus est cum aliis versari, quam tui meminisse ! 
One by one are passing away the pioneer teachers of the 
deaf and dumb in America. Gallaudet and Clerc, Cary, Ja- 
cobs, Hutton, and Stone, have gone to their reward. And 
now we see the lofty halls and spacious chapel, in whose erec- 
tion their friend and associate—he whose name is forever 
identified with that of the New York Institution—took such 
pride, all draped in solemn black ; from over the platform, 
where he so often stood with kindling eye and eloquent 
hand, to warn, to comfort, to command, there looks down 
upon us only the pictured effigy of the venerated face ; but 
he—the hand is still, the eye is shut ; Harvey Prindle Peet 

is, as runs the motto we read there, “ Asleep in Jesus.” 
Few are left who like him began their work and labor of 
love at the time when the American schools for the deaf 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand; when every 


young aspirant made a pilgrimage to Hartford to obtain 
from Clerc a training in the method of Sicard, and when, 
of the little band scattered on either slope of the Allegha- 


nies, each knew every other face to face, had shared his 
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studies, and knew his views from his own lips. Gradually 
the circle enlarged, and they who formed it had to trust to 
their pens and their annual reports for information of each 
other’s doings and thoughts. These were insufficient means ; 
the Annals arose, and the desire of personal interchange of 
ideas brought about the conventions. But with the con- 
stant springing up of new schools—happily following the 
spread of population—distance again interposed its  re- 
straints. There are many in our profession who never saw 
Dr. Peet's face; many, too, of the younger generation, 
among those personally under his charge or associated with 
him in his labors, who have had scanty opportunities of fa- 
miliar intercourse with him, more especially since his retire- 
ment from active duties. To such of us he is known only 
by the publications associated with his name; by the man- 
uals we put into our pupils’ hands ; by the records penned for 
ow edification, of his experience, his observation, and his 
researches, in his reports, in the Annals, and in the pro- 
ceedings of the conventions; and by the notes of his extem 
pore utterances, often as permanently valuable as his more 
carefully-prepared expressions, and fresher from the heart. 

Than these there can be no more profitable matter of 
study for the teacher whose heart is in his work, and whose 
preferences are not limited by the bounds of personal ex- 
perience; for the principal, upon whom press heavily the 
cares of an institution; for the investigator of social science, 
the student of philology, the theologian, the lawyer, the 
statesman. In the course of his long career, Dr. Peet was 
called upon to meet nearly every practical question that can 
arise in our profession; his conscientious thoroughness com- 
pelled him to subject to searching criticism every theory ad- 
vanced, and led him to trace it back to its origin, often far 
in the dim past. There is nothing new under the sun; 
many of these questions have come up again and again 
since he first discussed them, and are even now in the field, 
with, it may be, a slightly-changed face, but yet substan- 
tially the same. With ardor born of the fancy that they 
had discovered some grand secret, hidden heretofore since 
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the foundation of the world, enthusiastic partisans have set 
forth again propositions which Dr. Peet had stated long be- 
fore, and enunciated better, or which he had shown to be il- 
logical or utterly devoid of foundation in fact. Had they 
humbled themselves to tread in his footsteps, they would 
have been saved the error, and we its infliction. 

Dr. Peet was not given to mere theorizing. When he 
announces what should be done, it is not the dictum of a 
closet philosopher, or of a so-called teacher whose highest 
ambition is to drag through the weary hours of school with 
the least exertion, while fertile in inventing work for an 
ideal teacher to perform, expenditures for an ideal board 
of directors to sanction. Itis the word of one who from per- 
sonal and exhaustive trial, or from keen, watchful, and con- 


tinned superintendence or inspection, has learned what leads 


most directly to success. His reasonings were based, not on 
theories, but on what he believed he had fully ascertained to 
be facts. He did not seek for facts to uphold theories, but 
submitted theories to the most rigorous test of reality. Nor 
was he satisfied with imperfect and incomplete premises 
whence to make deductions: he sought ever to obtain the 
most exact, minute, and recent information. 

Still, while his published productions are thus invaluable 
for study, there are considerable difticulties in the way of 
ready reference to them. They are mostly detached essays 
or contributions, scattered through the pages of numerous 
periodicals, some of which, especially those of older date, 
are now not readily to be procured. Also, his attention was 
in many cases called to the same point again and again, 
aud his conclusions were expressed on different occasions, 
each time with peculiar appropriateness to the cireum- 
stances calling out the expression. Thus, to obtain a just 
and adequate comprehension of his positions, and especially 
of the depth and solidity of their foundations, it behooves 
the inquirer to walk about the structure raised by his tal- 
ent and his unwearied toil, and to sean it carefully on every 
side. 

Many, even among the most diligent students of his 
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writings, must therefore have felt greatly the want of a 
connected outline of their topics, and the manner and result 
of his treatment of each. The task would, I had hoped, 
have been undertaken by some one intimately acquainted 
with the subjects and the man—one who could, from the 
stores of his own knowledge, produce illustration and com- 
ment; from the treasures of his memory, reminiscences of 
circumstances and recollections of utterances in the unre- 
strained and informal intercourse of daily life, which would 
have enhanced the interest and the value of the record. 
Peculiar circumstances having, however, led me to un- 
dertake the task, I have not shrunk from the great labor 
required to perform it at once faithfully and concisely. 
The order pursued was adopted after very careful consider- 
ation. In filling up the outlines, [ have used, as much as 
possible, Dr. Peet’s own words, abstaining, however, from 
sprinkling my pages with quotation marks, and have care- 
fully repressed any evidences of my own individuality. To 
link together the great variety of topics treated, I have 
been obliged to interpose here and there a few words ; but 
reference to Dr. Peet’s writings will identify as his own a 
very large part of the expressions employed, even those used 
in sketching his personal history. To facilitate such refer- 
ence, I venture to hope the classitied index I have prepared 
will be found useful. If the following sketch leads the in- 
quirer to the study of the originals here briefly and imper- 
fectly condensed, my work will not have been in vain. 
Attention may fitly be first directed to Dr. Peet’s 


PHYSIOLOGICAL AND STATISTICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


The existence of a class so peculiar as the deaf naturally 
excites the attention: of philosophical observers to physio- 


logical and statistical inquiries respecting their number, and 


the proportion they bear to the general population; the 
causes of the loss of their hearing, and the possibility of its 
restoration ; and the effect of these causes, especially through 
this infirmity, upon their general health. To these points 
of inquiry is added, when they have been shown capable of 
education, the occupations in which they are most successful. 
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Such investigations were diligently prosecuted from the 
first establishment of the New York Institution by Dr. 
Akerly, its physician and the secretary of the board of 
directors; they engaged Dr. Peet’s attention from time to 
time throughout his whole connection therewith. Their 
utility he defended on the score of the praiseworthy nature 
of a desire for knowledge on all points respecting the human 
race, and of their practical value in enabling the legislator 
and the philanthropist to know for how many*they had to 
provide, together with the faint hope that, the causes of 
deafness being ascertained with precision, some of them 
might be found remediable or preventable. 

The materials which he had to work with were, on the 
one hand, the records of his own and other institutions, es- 
pecially the valuable mass of facts in the cireulars of the 
Paris Institution; and on the other, the returns of the cen- 
suses of the United States in 1830, 1840, 1850, and 1860, 
and those of the State of New York in 1825, 1835, 1845, 
1855, and 1865. The fullest, though not in all respects the 
latest, digest of these statistics, is to be found in the report 
of the New York Institution for 1853. 


STATISTICS. 


In the enumerations made by public authority a variety of 
errors were found, and despite precautions adopted at his 
suggestion, they continued to the last very considerable. 
But a careful collation showed that they were uniform and 
could be corrected, and, moreover, in some cases balanced 
each other, so that even the uncorrected returns could 


safely be taken as a basis for comparisons between large 


sections. The principal correction to be made is to double 
the number returned under ten years of age, and to increase 
the total by one-sixth. 

The number of deaf-mutes among a population consisting 
of Europeans or their descendants varies from 350 to 800 
in the million—that is, from 1 in 2,857 to 1 in 1,250; the 
average of Europe and the United States together is 1 in 
1,441; that of the United States alone, 1 in 1,600. The 
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difference may be due partly to greater accuracy of enu- 
meration in Europe, and partly to the influence of immi- 
gration into America, since very few deaf-mutes are to be 
found in the first stream of emigrants to any section; but 
may also be connected with the more remarkable discrep- 
ancy existing in the ratios between congenital deaf-mutes 
and those whose deafness arises from disease or accident. 
This ratio is, in Europe, 615 congenital to 154 adventitious * 
in the million of population, or 4 to 1; in the United States, 
278 congenital to 222 adventitious, or only a little over 1 to 
1. It is also observed that the ratio of males to females is 
5 to 4, a similar preponderance of males occurring among 
the blind and idiotic; and that a close parallelisin exists be- 
tween the chances of loss of hearing and those of death, in 
sach sex and at each age. Taking the period between the 
aves of 10 and 30 as that suitable for instruction, it was 
valculated from the census of 1850 that only two-thirds the 
number of deaf-mutes in the United States who should, 
when it was taken, have been under instruction, were in the 
institutions then existing. The number to be admitted to 
school annually should be one-sixteenth of that between 10 
and 30, this being the proportion who are 12 and 13 years 


old, which age Dr. Peet considered the best for admission. 
CAUSES OF DEAFNESS, 


The striking discordance between the returns from vari- 


ous sections suggests inquiry into the natural laws to 
which it is due, and the variety of these is evident from a 
mere glance at the difference between the white and the col- 
ored population of our country. For instance, the white 
race are more liable to deafness and insanity; the colored, 


to blindness and idiocy. 


*T venture to propose the epithet adventitious in contradistinction to con- 
genital as a substitute for accidental (which does not completely represent 
the circumlocution ‘‘ caused by post-natal disease or accident”) in qualify- 
ing the term deafness. For the use of adventitious in this sense there is 
already authority in medical usage. In time it may be allowed to qualify 
the term deaf-mute also, as congenital now does. 
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The causes of deafness produced after birth are in gen- 
eral much more readily and accurately ascertained than 
those of congenital deafness. A difficulty meets us at the 
outset in determining to which class to assign certain cases. 
An average child, according to Dr. Wilde, is not attracted 


by audible sounds (as distinct from noises produced by per- 


cussion) till the fifth or sixth month. The delicate organi- 
zation of hearing may be seriously deranged by obscure or 
unnoticed ailments; the development of children in the use 
of their faculties varies greatly, and parents are often unwil- 
ling to admit that their children were born deaf, and even 
to own that they are actually unable to hear, until the lapse 
of a considerable time dispels all hope. Thus, on the one 
hand, a child may be born deaf, and yet the deafness be as- 
cribed to some ailment which occurred abou: the time it 
was first noticed ; and, on the other hand, a child may lose 
its hearing at an early age, and yet be returned as born deaf. 

Introductory to the consideration of this subject, an ac- 
quaintance with the mechanism of the organ of hearing is 
desirable. It can readily be acquired from the clear de- 
scription, abridged from Dr. Wilde, given in the //erald of 


Health. 


CONGENITAL DEAFNESs, 


The most obvious and incontestable causes of congenital 
deafness are the intermarriage of near relations and hered- 
itary transmission. Intermarriage increases the chances of 
deafness two or three times. There is much less tendency 
to such connections here than in Europe—partly from the 
force of public sentiment, even where they are not pro- 
hibited by law, and partly from the general scattering of 
families. The cases of hereditary transmission are numer- 
ous enough to be painfully surprising, but yet fewer than 
is generally supposed. The chance of the offspring of two 
congenital deaf-mutes being born deaf is 1 in 10; of a deaf- 
mute and a semi-mute or a hearing person, 1 in 130; while 
when the parents, though both deaf, were neither of them 
so from birth, the chance is no greater than among hearing 
persons, that is, about 1 in 1,500. 
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Of the other causes which have been assigned, some rest 
more upon popular belief than on scientific conclusions, for 
instance, influences acting on the imagination of the mother ; 
and others are conjectural rather than established. There 
are few cases in which we can separate the influence of the 
many obscure causes which may have been at work, few 
causes regarding which we can reconcile the mass of appa- 
rently conflicting facts. Among the causes acting on the 
parents are location and climate, privation consequent upon 
poverty, and physiological unsuitability for each other, 
owing, for instance, to inequality of age. 


> 
ADVENTITIOUS DEAFNESS. 


The diseases or accidents producing deafness after birth, 
reported at various American institutions up to 1854, were 
classified by Dr. Peet under four general heads. I have 
added after the name of each its percentage of the 1,310 
vases discussed. 

1. Affections acting locally on the organ of hearing, 344 
per cent. 

2. Affections acting upon the brain and nervous system, 
224 per cent. - 

3. Causes whose precise action is doubtful, 16 per cent. 

4. Unknown or doubtful, 27 per cent. 

Under the first head is particularly to be noted scarlatina, 
which alone produced 20 per cent. of the whole number of 
cases. This prominence dates back only to 1830, when the 
disease appears to have entered on a cycle of unusual viru- 
lence; similar epidemics of other diseases have been noted. 

Out of 496 cases classified according to the age at which 
deafness occurred, the number in which it was under one 
year was found to be 16 per cent.; between one and two 


years, 24 per cent.; between two and five years, 40 per cent.; 


five years and over, 20 per cent. <A large proportion of 
the 40 per cent. returned as having become deaf under two 
years of age probably were congenital cases. 

Under this head there was to be studied, not merely the 
diseases themselves and their mode of action, but also their 
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predisposing causes—the primary influences which induced 
departure from health and natural development. But only 
a little could be done in this matter, owing to obvious difh- 
culties. 

CURE OF DEAFNESS. 

The anguish of parents on discovering even a tendency 
to deafness in a beloved child—due in great measure to im- 
perfect knowledge of the possibility of education—leads them 
to grasp eagerly at every means which may avert or remove 
the calamity. While not a few quacks have thus reaped an 
abundant harvest, the highest resources, the most powerful 
agents of medical science, have also been skilfully and cau- 
tiously employed. But the final conviction, more or less 
strongly expressed, of Itard, Méniére, Wilde, and Morell, 
was, that though partial or very recent deafness may be 
alleviated, profound deafness is beyond the reach of aid 
except by miracle. 

The principal means scientifically applied have been va- 
rious liquids, the composition of one of which dates from 
Merle, 1786 ; cauterization by a mora ; perforation of the 
membranum tympani, as advocated by Deleau ; and cathe- 
terism of the Eustachian tube. To these I may add the ap- 


plication of electro-magnetism, in the hope of overcoming 


that paralysis of the auditory nerve whose obstinacy led 
Itard to exclaim in despair: “ The ear is dead, and medical 
means have no effect on the dead.” 

In a paper read before the Medical Society of the State 
of New York, June, 1852, Dr. Peet, after giving the sta- 
tistics reprinted in the .lxzals the following October, and 
discussing briefly the causes and cure of deafness, concluded 
with an earnest appeal to medical men to turn their atten- 
tion rather to its prevention, and to bear in mind that they 
were in a position to inflict greater injury on the system 
than quacks and old women, inasmuch as the resources at 
their command were more powerful than raw bacon, roasted 


onions, or the wool of a black ram’s lett foreleg. 
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PHYSICAL ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DEAFNESS. 


The various physiological phenomena, effects or accom- 
paniments of their characteristic infirmity, manifested by the 
deaf—such as their liability to consumption and insanity, 
and their chances of longevity—have been ably treated by 
Porter, Morris, and others. Dr. Peet contented himself 
with adverting briefly to that last mentioned. He noted, 
first, that in the earlier censuses the proportion over twenty- 
five years of age was smaller than that between fourteen 
and twenty-five, ascribing it to the circumstance that prob- 
ably one-half of those in the first category were unedu- 
vated, and their systems wore out rapidly from the want of 
restraint, whether exercised by their own moral faculties or 
arising from family ties. Among children, too, the deaf sut- 
fer by comparison with the hearing, since the causes pro- 
ducing their deafness often debilitate their general health, 
and in many cases there is a scrofulous taint, and a liability 
in particular to pulmonary diseases. The period of danger 
past, they often attain a good old age. 

The occupations suited to the deaf have also been ex- 
haustively considered by others, particularly the lamented 
Collins Stone. Dr. Peet remarked that the majority of 
the men became farmers, and by far the greatest number 
of the women were engaged in household duties ; and hence 
drew inferences as to the kind of practical education they 
should receive at school. 


CONDITION OF THE UNEDUCATED. 


Valuable as are the statistical facts collected by Dr. Peet, 
of far greater popular interest, and of more practical value 
to the majority of us, are his‘researches into the views re- 
garding the deaf and dumb entertained from the earliest 
times down; into the actual state of their minds before in- 
struction, especially with regard to a knowledge of language 
and religion; into the methods devised for their instruction, 
and the results attained under each; and into the social and 
legal position accorded or due to them. 


From these inquiries he drew the principles governing 
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the methods and course of instruction he adopted. Their 
extent is to be gathered from many allusions in the course 
of statements or defences of his own system, as well as from 
the more formal and elaborate expositions he set forth. We 
will first follow our guide into the consideration of the phe- 
nomena presented by the intellectual and moral condition 
of the uneducated deaf, as determining the necessity and 
possibility of their education, and indicating the best means 
of imparting it. 

Unedueated adults he divided, according to their social 
position, which in part depends upon their mental capacity 
and moral development, into four classes, viz : jist, wan- 
derers, sometimes doing well for a short time, but often de- 
generating into vagrants; second, domestic drudges, too 
often ill used; third, laborers, mechanics, or farmers, able 
to manage their affairs well, and sometimes heads of fami- 
lies; and fourth, those, belonging mostly to the generation 
now past or passing away, cast with families of high charac- 
ter and intelligence, and raised by fortune above the neces- 
sity of labor. 

While the consideration of some uneducated deaf-mutes 
would make one think, with Condillae and Sicard, they were 
mere walking machines, the intelligence in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life displayed by others might lead a superficial 
observer to deem education unnecessary for them. The 
fallacy of this judgment is obvious upon the slightest in- 
quiry and reflection ; it is most clearly demonstrated by the 
thorough investigations prosecuted or collected by Dr. Peet 
into the mental condition of the deaf before instruction, and 
especially into their ideas upon religious subjects. 

No one will deny that only through education the deaf 
‘an acquire an acquaintance with literature, with history, 
with all of art and science save the merest mechanical oper- 


ations and the common products which are in this age 


brought to the doors of even the poorest. But in outward 
appearance they are so like other men—their infirmity hav- 
ing in general no such outward and visible badge as that of 
blindness has—it is hard to believe they are not actuated 
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by the same motives as ourselves, do not share the element- 


ary knowledge and the beliefs which with us are so much a 
matter of course it requires an effort of memory to tell how 
they were received. 


INNATE RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 


A striking peculiarity meets the inquirer at once. Their 
ideas are concrete; they are capable of few generalizations 
or abstractions, and these the most simple. They can form 
judgments on ordinary affairs, but on higher moral points 
they cannot reason; on higher moral grounds they cannot 
exercise self-restraint. The most obvious principles of 
natural theology are sealed to them. Religion, the highest 
and almost universal prerogative of man, is beyond their 
ken. 

Such conclusions had been reached by various inquirers, 
prominent among them the elder Gallaudet, Turner, and 
A. B. Hutton in this country, Montaigne and Bébian in 
Europe. Dr. Peet renewed the investigation in the winter 
of 1854-5, proposing a series of questions ‘to pupils in his 
three highest classes. Combining the replies to these with 


the testimony given elsewhere, he wrote: ‘“ We feel author- 
ized by the evidence before us to deny that any deaf-mute 
has given evidence of having any innate or self-originated 
ideas of a Supreme Being to whom love and obedience are 
due, of a Creator or a superintending providence, of spir- 
itual existences, or of a future state of rewards and punish- 


> or, I may add, of the purport of public and private 


ments,’ 
worship. 

Perhaps the only exception to the unanimity of inquirers 
is Dr. 8. G. Howe, so justly distinguished as the preceptor of 
Laura Bridgman. This gentleman boldly declared that his 
remarkable pupil, despite the double affliction enclosing her 
mind with a wall which would have proved impenetrable to 
ability less rare-and devotion less entire than his, yet “alone 
and unguided sought God, and found Him in the Creator.” 
So amazing an assertion Dr. Peet criticized with severity, 
alleging his belief that her idea of a God, and even of a 
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Creator, was derived from school companions, unobserved 
by her teacher. 

The testimony thus elicited is of value not only to the 
teacher of the deaf, in showing how urgent is the need of 
losing no time in imparting religious ideas ; it is important, 
indeed decisive, in its bearings on a question of the highest 
interest to metaphysicians and theologians—the question 
whether there are any notions of the Deity and of the soul 
innate in the human mind. 

In the inquiry as to the growth of the religious consensus 
of mankind, it has been debated whether it was handed 
down by tradition, or was an inevitable result of spontane- 
ous development which led man, at a certain stage of civili- 
zation, to recognize a God in His works, and to infer his 
own immortality from the instinctive horror which thrilled 
him at the idea of extinetion. The reasoners on both sides 
take for granted that certain elements of belief are natural 
to the human mind, and it is undoubtedly true that it grasps 
and clings to them; but that it accepts them when proffered 
is no proof that it can, unaided, reach out to and discover 


them. The inquiries just recited show that it cannot. 


ORIGIN OF ARTICULATE LANGUAGE. 


Closely connected with the inquiry into the origin of re- 
ligion is that into the origin of language, for there can be 
no religion where there is no language—that is, no means 
whereby man can communicate his ideas to his fellows. 

Dr. Peet held that when hearing children make vocal 
sounds, it is by a natural and instinctive exercise of organs 
given to that end. Herein is the germ of the faculty of 
speech, which they gradually develop by imitation, but 
which was fully developed at his creation in the first man, 
who came into existence with an adult mind as well as an 
adult body—being both physically and mentally the type of 
the highest perfection of the human race—and to whom 
speech was as natural an exercise of his organization to a 
desired end as was locomotion. This position he fortified 
by deductions from the phenomena exhibited by the uned- 
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ucated deaf and dumb in the use and development of the 


language of gestures. 
GESTURES A NATURAL AND COMPLETE LANGUAGE. 


He maintained that the use of gestures to express ideas 
is a spontaneous result of the human organization, as much 
as is speech; that it is equally natural and instinctive, even 
among those who hear. Though among them it yields the 
pre-eminence to speech, this is due solely to the superior 
convenience of the latter. Its elements are few and simple, 
its syntax is a mere framework ; but it can be developed to 
express the highest and most abstract ideas, to impart the 
completest mental and moral culture, as perfectly as can a 
vocal language, and entirely independently thereof. 

Each language—that of articulation and that of action— 
has its advantages. The one is superior as an instrument 
to sway the mind by reasoning; the other the passions, by 
graphie delineation. But the language of gestures labors 
under the great disadvantage of not being capable of reduc- 
tion to writing; it is handed down by tradition, and not 
always to its improvement. 


GESTURES THE ONLY NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE DEAF. 


Moreover, speech—the use of articulate words—is natu- 
ral only when acquired through the ear. To the deaf and 
dumb, by the deprivation of hearing shut off from it inex- 
orably, it is positively unnatural. Their only true language 
is that which they instinctively create, the one outlet left 
through which their prisoned spirits can break forth—that 
of gestures. Whatever theory be embraced by their in- 
structors, whatever restrictions imposed upon the use of 
signs, these will still be their vernacular. The language of 
articulate words, studied directly, or through a system of 
symbols (fabial, manual, or signs) strictly corresponding to 
them in inflections and order, will be a foreign language, 
to be slowly and laboriously acquired, and, except in a few 
cases, used by mental translation. Words, even to the most 
proficient, are comparatively cold and dead. Signs alone are 
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for them warm, eloquent, awakening—instinet with living 
thought and feeling. 

sy “the deaf and dumb” Dr. Peet here, and in general 
elsewhere, means two classes only: first, congenital deat- 
mutes, who have had no opportunity of acquiring verbal 
language through the ear; and second, those who became 
deaf at too early an age to have formed the habit of think- 
ing in words, and thus share the mental characteristics of 
those in whom the deprivation is congenital. He insisted 
strongly upon the radical difference between these and semi- 
mutes, Whom he detined as those who acquired language 
through the ear, and who, for the most part, also learned to 
read before the loss of hearing. Whether, the practice of 
speaking be kept up or not, he did not consider essential ; 
the true distinction lies in the possession of the precious fae- 
ulty of internal speech—a faculty which once lost can never 
he regained, and which no amount of training can perfectly 
induce. To this distinction he could not recur too often or 
too forcibly. 

All admit that it is only * true deaf-mutes”—to use the 
modern expression — who require a carefully-graduated 
course of instruction in even the simplest forms of verbal 
language. It was with regard to ¢thecr peculiarities alone 
that the discussion of the nature of such a course and the 
instruments of imparting it—especially the place to be given 
to gestures, and the advisability of following with them the 
order of words—was conducted, in which Dr. Peet took so 
prominent a part. But in the consideration of the other 
great mooted point—that of teaching articulation—which 
more than any other now divides the instructors of the 
deat, he deemed the distinction had not been sufficiently re- 
garded, and in this connection he adverted to it again and 
again. 

But before we proceed to the examination of the theories 
he held and the practice he pursued in the actual work of 
instruction under the influence of his maturing judgment, 
it will be well to glance at the steps by which that judg- 


ment was formed. 
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PERSONAL HISTORY. 


The conceptions regarding the deaf and dumb entertained 
by the philosophers of antiquity were based upon the theory 
enunciated by Humboldt as, “ Man is man only by means 
of speech.” Upon this theory were based also the methods 
of the earliest teachers, who sought to introduce the deaf to 
society by training him to use articulate language, and to 
catch it from the lips of others. 

Taking the means of communication that offered ready 
to his hands, De PEpée found the language of gestures ade- 
quate not only to impart ideas of material objects, but also, 
when improved, to guide the mind of the mute directly to 
an acquaintance with the language of words, and to impress 
upon his heart the principles of morality and religion. The 
labor of his life, and that of his successor Sicard, was to es- 
tablish a perfect correspondence between words and gestures 
by a system of methodical signs. 

Repulsed from the schools where his own language was 
taught, Gallaudet judged the method he saw so successful 
in imparting another no less difficult equally adapted to his 
own, and transplanted to America the method, and a teacher, 
not of articulation, but of signs. The teachers trained by 
him and by Clere naturally imbibed their views, and while, 
like them, modifying the stiffness of Sicard by giving full 


scope to vigorous imitative pantomime, adhered more or 


less faithfully to signs strictly corresponding to words, and 
declined to burden themselves with the heavy labor of teach- 
ing articulation. 

The New York school was established too soon after that 
at Hartford for its founders to prefit by observation of the 
success there attained, and a very natural leaning toward 
the method which had been pursued in the mother country 
for half a century in teaching their common language, with 
results almost as marvellous as those of Sicard, and which 
presented the advantage of being embodied in books, 
such as the Vocabulary of Dr. Watson, caused the first ef- 
forts made under their auspices to be on the English system. 
Dr. Watson’s work was taken as the guide, and articulation 
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was laboriously essayed. Though the expectations formed 
were sadly disappointed, and, in particular, the attempt to 
teach articulation was so obvious and painful a failure that 
it was abandoned in a year, yet an unhappy spirit of es- 
trangement from and rivalry with the Hartford and Phila- 
delphia schools prevented such a comparison of results as 
would have manifested the superiority of the system of the 
latter. The main attention of the directors was also bent, 
not to the improvement of the corps of teachers, but to the 
erection of buildings. Aid for this purpose was finally asked 
from the State. It was granted on condition of the institu- 
tion being subject to the inspection of the Secretary of State 
in his capacity of Superintendent of Common Schools, and 
that officer was authorized to visit other institutions, and 
suggest improvements to the directors at New York. The 


Hon. A. C. Flagg, the then incumbent, discharged the duty 
in a very conscientious and able manner. So convincing 


was the evidence he collected of the superiority of the 


French system that its adoption was at last agreed upon, 


and experts in it were sought, not only from Hartford and 
Philadelphia, but even from the fountain-head at Paris. 
In Dr. Peet a man was found singularly qualitied for the 
arduous task of raising the institution from the low position 
to which it had fallen in every respect, familiar as he was 
with every detail of the management of both the intellectual 
und the domestic departments of a large establishment. 
The new principal had naturally imbibed with alacrity 
the principles so ably expounded by Gallaudet and Clerc, 
and in the same school were trained the associates with 
whom it was his first care to strengthen his hands—the keen, 
analytical, and profound Barnard, the devoted, fervent, and 
eloquent Bartlett. But already in France a reaction was 
setting in against methodical signs, and at New York they 
found in Vaisse, whose arrival had preceded Dr. Peet’s by a 
few months only, an able exponent of the stage to which the 
French system had advanced in its native land. This little 
band, soon augmented by the earnest and saintly Cary, the 
accurate and scholarly Day, the sagacious and enterprising 
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drown, and the clear and thoughtful Fay—a group indeed 
worthy to gather around the energetic and judicious Peet— 
studied with eagerness and ever-increasing fascination the 
captivating theories of Degérando, the masterly manual of 
Bébian. 

Irresistibly were they led to confess that hitherto the 
work had proceeded on no fixed principles. The theory 
had been but imperfectly explored, the results but partially 
collated. In the method they had first received they dis- 
cerned two grave defects. 

Holding that the mind of the mute naturally associated 
ideas with visible representatives, Sicard had been content 
with finding such visible representatives in gestures, and 
had devoted his energies to creating a close and unnatural 
correspondence between them and words. Even his acute 
mind had overlooked the propositions that a visible ideo- 
graphic language could be constructed of alphabetic constit 
ucnts, written, or given by the manual alphabet; and that 
the language of gestures had an order, a syntax of its own, 
differing widely from that of the French language, still 
more the English. Again, the disciples of Sicard had been 
even more exclusive than their master; they had ignored his 
early practice, his latest avowals in favor of articulation. 

But the time had gone by when articulation or action had 
exclusive champions, when one banner or the other floated 
solitary and defiant over every establishment. Even in the 
institution over which Sicard himself iad so lately presided 
the practice was now in favor of articulation, of using signs 
always in their natural colloquial order, and of training the 
mind to think directly in words without the intervention of 
signs. At New York it was resolved to follow in the same 
course. Methodical signs were therefore discarded for a 
purely colloquial dialect, for all purposes; grammatical 
analysis was assiduously cultivated, and improvements, al- 
most amounting to a new creation, were introduced into 
the system of symbols; and articulation was again faithfully 
taught. Tle second of these experiments won a permanent 


place in the system of instruction, and has become well nigh 


é 
i 
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distinctive of New York; but the energy thrown into the 
others, particularly the third, was before long relaxed in 
obedience to the dictates of experience. 

Thus a full generation ago Dr. Peet had settled firmly in 
his mind the convictions regarding articulation and method- 
ical signs, from which, though he kept his eyes ever open to 
facts, his mind ever accessible to arguments, nothing ever 
availed to swerve him, but in which he was strengthened 
year by year. We will consider them in order. 


INVESTIGATION OF ARTICULATION, 


The convictions impressed upon Dr. Peet on the subject 
of articulation by eighteen years’ experience in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf were stated in his report for 1840. Four 
years later appeared TLorace Mann’s celebrated assertion 
that “the institutions in Prussia, Saxony, and ILolland were 
decidedly superior to anything in this country.” This start- 
ling announcement was substantiated by the further asser- 
tious that, while American teachers taught the deaf to con- 
verse by signs, the German taught them substantially in all 
cases to speak as other men speak, and that this power alone 
could restore them to society. 

The Hartford Asylum, the school most directly menaced, 
promptly met the attack by sending its principal, Lewis 
Weld, to reconnvitre the assailant’s base of operations. New 
York was no less prompt; its next report pointed to the 
energetic efforts already made in this country, all ending in 
decisive failures, and to the care with which the experiments 
at Paris had been watched and information collected from 
Germany. With this preface appeared the elaborate and 
exhaustive report by Dr. Day—which at once became a 
classic in our literature, as did his second in its turn—show- 
ing from recent personal investigation by a thoroughly- 
competent judge that Mr. Mann’s assertions, in however 
good faith uttered, were wild exaggerations. Still, that 
none might have a pretext to complain, a searching exam- 
ination of the whole school was made, and a class in articn- 


lation and lip-reading formed from the most promising 
materials thus found. In a year it proved a failure. 
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In 1851, Dr. Peet—accompanied by the son so long his 
right hand, and now so ably filling his place, by Mr. 
Gamage, whose style of sign-making, in combined elegance 
and vigor, still gives us so exact an idea what his own must 
have been in his prime, and by fwo other deaf gentlemen 
educated under his care—inade an extended tour in Europe, 
inspecting many schools which had not been visited by any 
previous American inquirer. Eight years later, the public 
mind having been excited by the same style of “ traveller's 
tales” as in 1844, Dr. Day was again commissioned to in- 
quire into their foundation. In each case the results found 
to have been actually attained were such as to demonstrate 
the correctness of his previvusly-formed opinion, nor was it 
in the least affected by anything ever descried in the care- 
ful watch he kept to the last upon the movement in this 
country. 

So full.a sketch has been given of Dr. Peet’s personal 
acquaintance with the facts, to whose testimony all unite in 
referring the decision of the articulation controversy, be- 
cause it is one of the commonest assertions of the side to 
which he was opposed that the champions of the other, and 
especially he himself, treated the subject in the attitude of 
special pleading and ignored facts. A résumé of the results 
reached by Dr. Day and himself will be found in the Z/era/d 
of Health, in so condensed a form that it is sufficient merely 
to refer to it before passing on to state the conclusions which 
he held and repeatedly expressed. 


CONCLUSIONS REGARDING ARTICULATION. 

The two fundamental errors of the American advocates 
of articulation he stated to be, first, rashly assuming excep- 
tional cases, and these magnitied by the excited imagination 
of inexperienced visitors, to be the measures of the general 


standard of attainment; and, second, failing to appreciate 


the radical difference between semi-mutes and deat-mutes. 
Though he declared that he found it next to impossible 

to convince the disciples of Horace Mann of the sincerity 

of the profession made by himself and the others they as- 
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sailed, vet he admitted fully and frankly that articulation 
was possible and desirable for certain classes of the deaf. 
These were the semi-mute, the semi-deat, and a very few 
deaf-mutes, whose rare physical and mental organization 
gave promise that many years’ devoted labor might afford 
valuable results. The semi-deaf should be trained early, 
and at home; the semi-mute, if gifted with good eves, should 
learn lip-reading; both should have their articulation pre- 
served and improved, though it could not be hoped but 
that their speech would always be unpleasant and unintel- 
ligible to strangers. The last class, the few extraordinary 
deaf-mutes, were prodigies; the individual attention they 
required was such as could not be bestowed at school. For 
the others, all that could be done was to encourage them to 
speak and read on the lips as often as circumstances and 
opportunities permitted. 


These three classes together he estimated at fifteen per 


cent. of the whole number of the deaf. For the remaining 


eighty-five per cent. he held that articulation was forced 
and unnatural, and could nut be made so good an instrument 
of mental and moral development, or even of teaching writ- 
ten language, as gestures. The visible and tangible move- 
ments of the organs of speech were far too diffienlt and in- 
distinct to become congenial to those who had not formed 
the habit of associating them with ideas—a habit which, as 
we have seen, he maintained could be formed only through 
hearing. To the semi-mute, a written word recalled a 
spoken word; to the deaf-mute, articulation recalled the 
written form or some other visible symbol. Motions awak- 
ening no reminiscence of sound were as vicarious as the 
manual alphabet, and less distinct. In short, no amount of 
training in articulation and lip-reading could raise a deaf- 
mute to equality with a semi-nute. 


ARTICULATING DAY-SCHOOLS—CONTRAST BETWEEN THE DEAF 
AND DUMB AND THE BLIND. 


The most extreme of the articulationists advocate that 
the deaf be collected only during school-hours, and isolated 
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from each other during the entire remainder of the time, 
boarding each in a separate family in the neighborhood of 
the school. 

One of the foremost champions of this plan is Dr. Howe, 
who declares that “the blind become blinder and the deaf 
and dumb more deaf and dumb by association with each 
other.” In the report for 1861 this proposition is discussed, 
in brief as follows. That the educated blind are far better 
placed Aanonge those who see than ANone the blind, ho one 
doubts. Whether it is best for the blind while under in- 
struction to be boarded out, it is not our province to inquire. 
But the circumstances of the deaf and dumb are very differ- 
ent. When educated, it is best for them to associate with 
those who hear. But before they can derive any benefit 
from such society they must be educated, and the surest, 
often the only, way to give them mental activity and devel- 
opment of ideas is association with each other. Here a re- 
mark is interposed as to the greater economy possible in a 
school for the deaf than in one for the blind, they being 
more capable of supplying their own wants. But to return. 

This social aspect of the question is at once the least un- 
derstood, and that which presents the strongest contrasts. 
As Dr. Peet elsewhere remarked, the misfortune of the deaf 
seems at first more tolerable than that of the blind, because 
we do not so readily take in its full extent ; we can stop our 
ears as we can shut our eyes, but we cannot drive from our 
minds all that has entered through them, and to which no 
other channel would have given admission ; chief, we cannot 
divest ourselves of the knowledge of words and the habit of 
using them as instruments of thought. The deaf have the 


text of the book of nature; the blind, the commentary of 


speech. Deriving their greatest enjoyment from general 
society, the blind bear their full share in social converse. 
But to the deaf, association with each other seems necessary, 
not merely from esprit de corps, but from the natural feel- 
ing which leads all persons to prefer, in a fereign country, 
the society of those who use their own language. In gen- 
eral society they are at a painful disadvantage, and still more 
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in public gatherings; for that articulation and lip-reading 
can restore then: to society is utterly incredible. 

Wherever speech flashes from mind to mind, the blind 
are at home; the advantage is with the deaf only where the 


main instrument of productive labor, of safety, or of enjoy- 


ment, is the eve. 

Less ultra partisans of articulation and lip-reading asked 
why, since even Dr. Peet admitted that a large class of the 
deaf were capable of receiving instruction therein with 
protit, they should not be separated from the rest, and gath- 
ered into establishments where signs should be strictly pro- 
hibited, for it was evident that association with deaf-nutes 
amd “the fatal facility of signs” created in them an indis- 
position to the use of the voice and a prejudice against lip- 
reading. His answer was, that the separation and prohi- 
bition would work no good; the great advantage of semi 
mutes—the habit of internal speech—was not dependent 
upon the exercise of the physical faculty, and even for them 
the use of signs had a natural attraction and advantage. 


THE METHOD OF USAGE OR INTUITION, ESPECIALLY IN) COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 


Some who admit the inutility of articulation yet maintain 
that ideas should be imparted only through words in their 
visible forms, written or spelled on the fingers, and all ges- 
tures should be discarded, save, at the outset, the simple act 
of pointing to visible objects when teaching their names, 
the import and use of words of a higher class being taught 
by seizing or making appropriate opportunities for their 
employment. Such was the method of Wallis, Deschamps, 
Recoing, and similar was that pursued by Dr. Howe with 
Laura Bridgman. It is undeniable, replied Dr. Peet, that 
very creditable results were obtained in such able hands ; 
but the progress by this method, though sure, is very slow, 
and it is suited only to single pupils, on whom the teacher's 
whole attention can be concentrated. 

Though there have at almost all times been accomplished 


advocates and exponents of this “ method of usage,” it is 
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only within a few years that it has acquired practical prom- 
inence; but when it did, the very existence of our institu- 
tions was menaced. The proposal was made that special 
schools be abolished, and the deaf and dumb sent to the 
nearest common school with their hearing brothers and sis- 
ters, to receive an impartial share, or it might be a little 
more, of the teacher’s care and cuffs. It was asserted that 
an ordinary primary-school teacher could in a few months 
learn to teach a deaf-mute reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

In France and Belgium a decisive test was speedily ap- 
plied. Men who had won distinction in the regular profes- 
sion, such as Valade-Gabel, had appeared as its enthusiastic 
advocates ; its plausibility had enlisted the aid of would-be 
philosophers ; its promises of economy, that of public offi- 
cials. The French Minister of the Interior had even issued 
a circular proposing to dispense with the institutions. But 
a year’s experiment sufficed; everywhere the failure was 
complete, save in a few rare cases of special ability in both 
teacher and pupil. A commission of the French Institute 
reported adversely to its continuance, in an elaborate review 
drawn up by M. Franck; and in Belgium, the Canon de 
Haerne, who had so zealously stemmed the popular current, 
had the satisfaction of seeing it turn, and, flooded by the 
increased interest excited by the inquiry, lift the institutions 
high on the tide of prosperity. A few enthusiasts, led by 
Dr. Blanchet, of Paris, persisted in the attempt; but so 
rapid and complete had been the reaction against it that it 
was not imitated in this country, and all Dr. Peet had to do 
was to record, with the added weight of his hearty approval, 


the judgment of Franck and De Haerne. 


THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS THE BEST MEANS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


We will now trace Dr. Peet’s views of the intrinsic value 
of the language of action, and follow his analysis of it into 
its elements, his exposition of its natural synthesis. 

The resources of the langnage of speech, painfully imita- 
ted, and its visible equivalents, written and manual, labori- 
ously conned, have thus, when unaided by gestures, proved 
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cumstances, not merely to the task of initiating the deaf- 
mute into their own use, but also to that of the complete 
development of his intellectual and nioral faculties. The 
question how the calamity of deafness can be alleviated, 
resolves itself into compliance with the will of Providence. 
Reason would decide @ priori, and experience abundantly 
confirms the decision, that their own language of gestures, 
their so/e natural language, cultivated and improved, is to 
the deaf the best means of the full and rapid develop- 
ment of their faculties. The unfolding of the mental and 
moral powers of a deaf child thereby is as rapid, easy, and 
delightful as is that of a hearing child by speech. If we 
wait until a knowledge of words has been acquired, precious 
opportunities are lost, it may be forever. 

Again, signs have proved the most ready and precise in- 


strument of explaining and testing comprehension of words, 


plirases, and constructions. The means of teaching the laws 


of sentences are, first, examples to be committed to mem- 
ory; second, writing on these models; and third, explana- 
tion of the rule. The exact meaning of the models can be 
made evident only by signs; only by them can the rule be 
stated and explained with clearness and precision. To give 
to written words cohesion, we can do no better than to im- 
bed them in the cement of signs. 

Signs thus afford two of the three grand requisites of 
conununication between teacher and pupil; the third, fre- 
quent repetition of words and phrases in and out of school, 
is supplied by the manual alphabet and by reading and 
writing. 

Here we may incidentally note that Dr. Peet regarded 
the single-hand alphabet, in its present form, superior to the 
other systems of daetylology which were successively brought 
to his notice by various inventors. The syllabic dactylology 
of his friend, Mr. J. R. Burnet, was given a trial in his in- 
stitution, and it was found the elements could be easily vc- 
quired and some words rendered readily, but fluency was 
not to be attained, and in most cases it was highly perplex- 
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ing to the spectator. The grand objection was that deat: 
mutes know nothing of syllables ; they resolve words only 
into their component /e¢¢ers—an objection which he consid- 
ered fatal. 


ELEMENTS OF THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS. 


Though to a person unfamiliar with it the colloquial dia- 
lect of signs is almost utterly unintelligible, yet when the 
abridgments with which it abounds are expanded into their 
primitive forms, these are more than those of any other 
language self-explanatory, and when analyzed they are 
found to be the rational development, strictly in accordance 
with a few general principles, of a limited number of radi- 
‘als. 

The elements of the language of signs are classified as 


follows, beginning with the most easy and obvious: 
I. Natural Nigns. 


1. Jadicative sigus: Pointing to visible objects. 

2. Naturally CL PPESSIVE Expressions of the coun- 
tenance, motioning with the hands, and attitudes of the body 
prompted by strong emotions actually felt. 

3. Imitative signs: Simulated expressions of counte- 
nance, and imitations of human actions and animal motions. 

4. Descriptive sigus: Delineation of inanimate objects, 
by imitating the way of using them, tracing their outlines 
in the air, or placing the hands in positions representing 
their forms. 

Il. Conventional Signs. 


5. Signs of reduction: From the full pantomime repre- 
senting an object or action, a simplé, convenient and char- 
acteristic sign is deduced for colloquial use. Great variety 
is here possible, according to the idiosyneracy of the person 
using the signs or the one addressed ; but common consent 
soon establishes certain conventions. 

6. Signs of abstraction: Exhibiting or pointing to a vis- 
ible object for the purpose of bringing the attention to rest, 
not upon the object itself, but upon some quality to be. ab- 
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stracted from it, which may suggest the form, color, dimen- 
sion or motion, or some other property of another object. 
Metaphorical and allegorical SIGNS For abst ract 
ideas of a higher class. 

8. Grammatical signs: For particles, inflections, pre- 
fixes, and affixes, to make signs correspond exactly with 
words, 


DICTIONARY OF SIGNS. 


A dictionary of signs has repeatedly been proposed and 
essayed, but the idea, exclaimed Dr. Peet at the fifth eon- 
vention, is nonsense; no man, no committee, could make 
one of any practical value. The correspondence between 
signs and words, taken individually, cannot be made exact. 
Many words change their meanings according to the con- 
text, and therefore require a variety of signs. Again, a 
single word may express a complex idea, to be fully ren- 
dered only by a group of signs; and wice versa, a single 
sign may suffice to express a group of words. From this 
condemnation he excepted the mimography of Mr. George 
Hutton, which he thought might, when further developed, 
prove of essential service. 

His great objection to the attempt to construct a system 
of verbal descriptions was, that it would, as in the hands of 
De PEpée and Sicard, end in introducing an exclusive sys- 
tem of methodical signs; a result which he deprecated. 
Before examining the grounds of his opposition, we will 


glance at his exposition of 
THE SYNTAX OF SIGNS. 


The natural language of signs, he maintained, has a syn- 
tax of its own, a-part of its very essence. The most re- 


markable points in which it differs from English are the 


following : 

1. The order is inverted, approximating to that of Latin 
and Greek. 

2. As in Hebrew and some other ancient languages, in a 
narrative the ¢éme is marked once for all. 
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3. There are no variations of radicals to denote the part 
of speech. 

4. There are no ‘ifections for number, gender, case, 
person, tense, mood, or voice. 


5. The pronouns and particles are little used. 
USE OF METHODICAL SIGNs. 


The peculiarities of the natural language of signs just 
mentioned, and especially the absence of inflections and 
omission of particles, and the inversion of order, detract 
ereatly from its utility as a mode of communication and 
instrument of thought for persons living in an English 
speaking community. Especially is it likely to lead them 
to write in the order of signs, disregarding, moreover, the 
words and distinctions, to equivalents for which they have 
not been accustomed; and in the first lessons in language 
it is liable to keep the pupil from paving sutticient attention 
to these minutizw ever to vet them impressed on his mind. 

Dr. Peet was fully sensible of and openly admitted this 
danger. He repeatedly declared that a familiarity with 
English words, and a habit of thinking in them and in the 
English order, were among the principal ends to be sought 
after; he impressed upon his associates the necessity of 
disusing signs, gradually indeed, but as rapidly as their 
place could he supplied by words; upon his pupils, the im- 
portance of acquiring at school the habits of mind particu- 
larized above, and of mingling, when they left, with the 
hearing community, which had so great a preponderance in 
numbers and culture. 

Maintaining all the time the superiority of the natural 


language of signs as a medium for the communication of 


ideas imparted, without regard to the words in which they 
might be expressed, he not only admitted but advocated 
the employment, to impress upon the mind the idea and 
form of phrases and sentences, of nethodical signs; that is, 
of a system of signs exactly representing words, in which 
every inflection and particle was emphasized, and which 
were made in the order of the words. No instrument, he 
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declared, could be substituted for methodical signs in teach- 
ing the first principles of written discourse. 


DISCUSSION WITH MR. JACOBS. 


While thus admitting to the full the value of methodical 
signs at the pupil’s first introduction to language, he held, 
however, that at an early day they should be discarded, and 
the pupil led to rely upon words directly, to think in them, 
and in their order. Here he was taken up by Mr. Jacobs 
of Kentucky, who held that their use should be continued 
until the habit of thinking in the English order whenever 
he proposed to express himself in words was firmly fixed in 
the pupils mind. The discussion arising hence was carried 
on with great ability and earnestness, and with the most 
perfect courtesy, on both sides, through six numbers of the 
Annals. It is difficult to read any article in this series 
without being inclined to adopt the writer’s view, so lumi- 
nously and cogently is it stated; difficult, too, to divest the 
Inain question of the numerous issues joined at every step, 
where nearly every fact was disputed, every illustration and 
analogy adduced sought to be explained away; still more 


dificult to condense what two such master minds have 


evolved. If [should be found not to have adequately set 


forth the questions at issue, [ hope for indulgence. I have 
substituted the word “ gesture” for “sign,” though it is less 
strictly correct, on account of the other meanings of the lat- 
ter word involved. 

The discussion turned on a metaphysical question—the 
conception of written words in the mind of a deat-mute. 

The contestants agreed that as a deaf-mute learned the 
meaning of a word through a gesture, he at first associated 
the word with the gesture, which for a time stood to his 
mind between the word and the idea, in whichever order the 
series was taken. But only to this did the agreement ex- 
tend. 

Dr. Peet held that the association between the written 
word and the gesture, to a deaf-mute, was the same as that 
between a Latin word and the corresponding English word 
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toa boy learning Latin; they were synonymous direct rep- 
resentatives of the idea. Mr. Jacobs held that it was the 
same as that between the written word and the correspond- 
ing spoken word to a hearing person; in each pair, the lat- 
ter alone was the direct representative of the idea. 

Dr. Peet held that the association could be broken, the 
gesture dropped, and the idea attached directly to the word. 
Mr. Jacobs held that it was permanent, so that the gesture 
always was the medium between the idea and the word. 

Dr. Peet held that such a state of mind could be reached 
that the word should recall the idea, and that, the gesture. 
Mr. Jacobs held that to the last the word recalled the ges- 
ture, and that, the meaning. 

Finally, Dr. Peet’s objections to the prolonged use of 
methodical signs may thus be summed up: they were not 
natural to the deaf-snute mind, being not a home language, 
but one taught at school, and as arbitrary and unintelligible 
as written characters ; their order, differing from that of the 
natural language, obscured the meaning; the introduction 
of particles and inflections was bewildering and misleading ; 
their syntax being that of speech, they required a previous 
familiarity with the thought expressed. They led to illu- 
sive results, for the pupil might write correctly from dicta- 
tion, or repeat in signs a written sentence, without in either 
case having the least comprehension of the meaning of the 
sentence, however accurate lis knowledge of the individual 
words. They required the difticulties of language to be re- 
moved by the teacher to a much greater extent than if he 
used colloquial signs, and they kept the pupil from thinking 
direetly in words. Colloquial signs were much surer and 
less laborious, and there was no material disadvantage arising 
from the difference of order, provided the teacher was faith- 
ful in.using words habitually as fast as they were understood. 


[Tro BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER. | 


HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


Tue best method of organizing and governing an insti- 


tution for the deaf and dumb has frequently been discussed 


in conventions, in reports, and in the pages of the Annals ; 
yet there has never been any difference of opinion upon the 
subject among the members of the profession. Widely as 
we may disagree with respect to systems of instruction and 
some other matters, there is one point upon which we are 
all united, viz: that the principal or superintendent of an 
institution should have the entire responsibility of its man- 
agement, and should be unhampered in his contrel over all 
its departments. Wherever an institution has been organ- 
ized upon this plan, under a competent head, with compe- 
tent assistants in the several departments, it has successfylly 
accomplished the purposes for which it was established ; 
wherever, on the contrary, the responsibility of the manage- 
ment has been divided between a principal on the one hand 
and a superintendent, steward, or matron on the other, or 
the government in matters of detail has been carried on by 
conunittees of the board of trustees or directors, contusion, 
dissension, and failure have been the consequence.” 

It is not proposed in this article to state the reasons why 
divided responsibility and committee government almost 
inevitably produce evil fruits, nor to set forth in detail the 
proper method of organization. These matters have both 


* It is stated in the last report but one of the New York Institution that 
on account of the large number of pupils and other inmates of the institu- 
tion, (more than six hundred altogether, ) it has been found necessary to 
divide the care and responsibility, and that two independent departments 
have therefore been organized—the intellectual and the domestic; the for- 
mer under the control of the principal, the latter governed by the resident 
physician and superintendent. How the experiment succeeds in the New 
York Institution the writer is not informed; it may possibly be that the 
immense size of that establishment makes it so far an exception to the gen- 
eral rule as to render possible a certain degree of success; but it is a well- 
known fact that the experiment has been tried again and again in other 
institutions, East and West, North and South, and always with the same 
result. 
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been treated in a way that leaves nothing more to be said 
with regard to them in the report of a committee presented 
at the Fourth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deat and Dumb, and in the able paper read by Dr. Gillett 
at the Seventh Convention. The present writer’s purpose 
is merely to bring to the notice of the readers of the Annals 
a code of * Rules and Regulations” recently adopted by 
the trustees of an American institution, which, in their main 
features,sseem to afford as good an illustration as could 
asily be found of the manner in which an institution for 
the deaf and dumb ought noé to be organized. 

With this preface, which is longer than it was meant to 
be, let us turn our attention to the regulations in question. 

They have at least the merit of brevity, being comprised 
within a little square pamphlet of eight pages. The objec- 
tionable rules will either be quoted verbatim, or their pur- 
port will be given in a fair summary. 

“In order,” says the introductory paragraph, “ to secure the 
greatest degree of efficiency and regularity in the internal man 
agement of “the institution, Jas same is hereby divided into two 
departments, to wit: 

“1. The Educational : and. 

“2. The Domestic.” 

—a plan which the unhappy experience of every institution 
in which it has hitherto been tried has proved to result in 
the /east degree of efficiency and regularity. 

The next paragraph gives an intimation of the school-boy 
and school-girl position that both principal and teachers are 
expected to occupy, and foreshadows the second element of 
discord which the trustees have introduced into their system 


of management. Division of responsibility has been the 


source of trouble in some institutions; government by com- 


mittees in others; this institution is to be burdened with 
the two evils combined: 


“All officers of the educational department shall reside in 
the house, and not absent themselves therefrom during school 
hours, without the knowledge and consent of their respective 
superiors ; the teacher receiving the same from the principal. 
and the principal from the president [of the board of trustees], 
or chairman of the committee on instruction.” 
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The members of our boards of trustees are supposed to 
be “ practical” men; it is strange it did not occur to the 
authors of this regulation that a slight difficulty might arise 
in carrying out that portion of it which relates to the prin- 
cipal. In case the principal finds it necessary to absent him- 
self from the house during school-hours, how is he to obtain 
the permission of his “superiors” (neither of whom reside 
in the building) without violating the rule itself in going to 
request the permission ? Supposing this difficulty to be met 
by the employment of a messenger, it is easy to see that a 
much longer time would often be consumed in sending the 
messenger and waiting for his return than would be required 
for the transaction of the business which might call the prin- 
cipal from the building. Low far better would it be for 
the board to appoint as principal a man in whom they had 
confidence, and then let him judge for himself of the cireum- 
stances in which it might or might not be his duty to be 
absent for a time from the house ! 

Next comes the heading “ Aducational Department,” 
and under this the duties of the principal are detined with 
particularity. He is to direct the intellectual and physical 
instruction of the pupils “ according with a plan to be sub- 
mitted to, and accepted by, the committee on instruction ;” 
he is to be responsible to the board of trustees for the exe- 
cution of “such measures [in this department] as they may 
from time to time direct ;” he is to be “the organ of official 
communication between the board and the teachers in mat- 
ters pertaining to the department of education and care of 
pupils ;” he is to select books, charts, ete., for the use of 
classes, “subject to the sanction of the committee on in- 
struction ;” and to perform in the same subordinate manncr 
such other duties as usually belong to the principal in con- 
nection with the work of instruction. Beyond this he has 
no power and no special duties, except that he is to regulate 
the temperature and ventilation of the school-rooms, inform 
the physician and president of the occurrence of sickness or 


accident to any of the inmates, keep a record of applications 
for admission or discharge, conduct correspondence with 
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parents and guardians, * attend to such visitors as may more 


particularly require such attention,” prepare an annual re- 


port, and designate teachers in rotation to have charge of 
the pupils during recess and after school-hours. Cases of 
disorderly conduct are to be reported by the teachers to the 
principal, but what he is to do about them does not appear ; 
“the infliction of corporal punishment is positively prohib- 
ited.” The final rule with regard to the principal seems to 
impose upon him responsibilities to which the power con- 
ferred is not at all commensurate: 

Finally, the principal shall exercise a general supervision 
over the concerns of the school, endeavoring by his example 
and influence to introduce punctuality and order and to infuse 
energy into all its departments; be ready at all times to assist 
the teachers and matron with advice or directions; report any 
neglect of duty on the part of subordinates, and see that the 
regulations made by the board of trustees are faithfully exe- 
cuted.” 

Under the heading * Domestic Department,” the position 
and duties of the matron are deseribed. 

The matron is to be selected and appointed by the board 
of governors, (which seems to be one of the standing com- 
mittees of the board of trustees,) and is to be directly re- 
sponsible to that board for the manner in which she per- 
forms her duties. In her control of the domestie depart- 
ment she is to be entirely independent of the principal, and 
everybody else except the board of governors. This, how- 
ever, is an important exception: she is required to present 
to the board of governors weekly or semi-weekly, as they 
may direct, a list of “ wants” for the current and ensuing 
week, which must be endorsed by the board before being 
purchased. If this rule is strictly enforced in practice, it 
must be the occasion of great inconvenience and annoyance, 
for it is utterly impossible in a household of seventy-tive or 
a hundred inmates to make out a list in advance of every- 
thing that will be needed for a week to come. 

Two of the rules of the domestic department remind the 
principal and teachers again that they are not supposed to 
be men and women of? high character, capable of taking 
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care of themselves, worthy of such trust and confidence as 


are usually reposed in those who make the instruction of 
youth their profession, but, on the contrary, imply that they 
are looked upon as children, and are to be treated as such. 
It is true that one of these rules, fixing the hour at which 
the doors of the building shall be closed at night, does not 


say that teachers are required to be at home before 10 
o’clock P. M.; but the other rule, prescribing the hours of 
meals for officers and pupils, does say that “ these hours 
shall be strictly enforced, and non-compliance with the 
same, except through sickness or other unavoidable cause, 
shall forfeit the meal.” The light in which the officers of 
the educational department are regarded by the board hav- 
ing been thus indicated, the concluding regulation with re- 


gard to the matron reads like gentle sarcasin : 


* Finally, in order to advance the harmonious working of the 
several departments, it is expected of the matron to show such 
deference towards the principal and teacher, and to enforce 
the same on the part of the domestics, as their positions of au- 
thority respectively demand.” 

The remaining regulations, pertaining to the teachers, 
may be hastily passed over. One of them repeats the pro- 
hibition against absence during school-hours without per- 
mission ; another directs that during school-hours teachers 
shall devote their entire energies to the performance of their 
assigned duties; another has reference to their care of the 
pupils during recess and after school-hours; while the last 
says it shall be their duty fully to conform to the rules and 
regulations laid down for the domestic management of the 
institution. 

It is perhaps proper for the writer to say that though for 
good and sufficient reasons he wishes this paper to be pub- 
lished without his name, it is not written in a spirit of malice 
or ill-will. He is not and never has been connected in any 
way with the institution whose regulations are criticized ; 
he has no acquaintance with any of the gentlemen who com- 
pose its board of trustees. He presumes that these trustees, - 
like others whom he has known to‘attempt the government 
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of an institution in a similar manner, are excellent men, full 
of zeal and benevolence, giving a great deal of time and 
labor to the service of the institution without compensation, 
and sincerely desirous to promote its best interests. It is 
because their zeal is without knowledge of the right kind, 
their benevolence unguided by an understanding of the real 
necessities of the case, that they exercise the authority 
placed in their hands in a manner so fatal to the prosperity 
of the institution. They have not been willing to learn 
wisdom from the experience of others; perhaps it will yet 
be taught them by their own. 


REPORTS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


We have before us the recent reports of the Hartford, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, Indi- 
ana, North Carolina, [linois, Georgia, South Carolina, Mis- 


souri, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Mississippi, Texas, 


Alabama, Minnesota, New York Improved Instruction, 
Clarke, Arkansas, Maryland, and Montreal Protestant In- 
stitutions. The Boston Day-School and the Oregon Insti- 
tution do not publish separate reports of their own, but the 
former is noticed in the report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education (as are also the American Asylum and 
the Clarke Institution) and in the report of the Boston 
School Committee; the report of the Oregon Institution is 
included in that of the Secretary of State. 

Instead of reviewing these reports separately, as has been 
our practice heretofore, we propose this time to consider 
them by topics, believing that in this way better economy 
of space will be secured, as well as more unity and greater 
convenience for reference. Of course the review cannot be 
made exhaustive; disregarding local matters almost alto- 
gether and passing over some points of general interest, we 
eudeavor to select only the most important of the subjects 
discussed. 
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THE CENSUS OF 1870. 


The census is referred to in several of the reports, and the 
opinion is generally expressed that it contains numerous er- 
rors of omission. This opinion seems in some cases to be 
based upon “ rough estimates,” “ past experience,” and other 
generalities, which the Commissioner of the Census very rea- 
sonably maintains should have little weight in comparison 
with the carefully-prepared tables of the responsible census- 
takers, who have sworn that their statements are correct. 
But where definite assertions are made and precise figures 
are given, as in the [linois and Louisiana reports, the argu- 
ment of the Commissioner does not hold good, and the in- 
ference is natural that if such great errors were committed 
in these States they have occurred elsewhere also. Dr. Gil- 
lett says that of the two hundred and ninety-four pupils in 
attendance at the Illinois Institution last year only ninety- 
seven are to be found on the census returns. Mr. Me Whor- 
ter says that of the twenty three new pupils who have en- 
tered the Louisiana Institution since the census was taken, 
seven were enumerated and sixteen were not. What can 
be said in reply to such facts as these / 


CAUSES OF DEAFNESS. 


The Kentucky, Ohio, Llinois, and Minnesota reports give 
the causes of deafness, so far as ascertained, of all the pupils 
who have been educated in these institutions; the Indiana 
report gives the same statistics of the pupils now in the in- 
stitution; while the Pennsylvania report gives them in re- 
spect to its new pupils. These make a total of 2,706 cases, 
of which the assigned causes of deafness are as follows :* 
Cause not ascertained 
Sickness, (not specified)..........15 
Spotted fever, (cerebro-spinal Typhoid fever 


meningitis) : Accidents, (not specified) 
121 Inflammation of the brain 


*In compiling the table some slight changes in nomenclature have been 
made for the sake of uniformity. 
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Whooping-cough. . 40 
Congestive 19 
« 
16 
Use of quinine 13 
Bilious fever 

Teething 10 
Diptheria 


Chicken-pox 
Cholera infantum 

Spinal disease 


Gradual decadence 
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Dysentery 
White swelling 


Eating jimson seed 
Neuralgia 
Rheumatism 


Swimming 

Lightning 

Jaundice 

Inflammation of bowels 
Catarrhal fever 

Pernicious fever 

Yellow fever 

Worm fever 

Apoplexy 

Sunstroke 

Cold plague 


Cholera 


Mr. Maclutire calls attention to the fact that in the In- 
diana Institution the proportion of pupils who have become 
deaf from disease or accident is much greater of late years 
than formerly. The recent statistics of other institutions, 
so far as they are given in the reports before us, indicate 


In the Min- 


nesota Institution, the history of which covers a period of 


that the statement holds good elsewhere also, 


ten years, less than one-third of the pupils are reported as 
Of the tifty who entered the Ohio 
Institution last year, only thirteen were reported as congen- 
itally deaf. 


having been born deaf. 


The table of statisties given above, which in 


the majority of cases relate to the last twenty years, prove 


the same thing. We quote Mr. MaclIntire’s remarks upon 


this point: 


“Tn the first nine years of the history of the institution, out 
of 280 pupils: admitted, the deafness of 154 was congenital, 
while only 126 lost their hearing from other causes. By a ref- 
erence to the reports of several of the older institutions of this 
class, I find that of 2,347 recorded cases, 1,236 were congeni- 
tal, while only 1,111 became deaf after birth by disease or ac- 
cident. This shows a preponderance of congenital cases, and 
corresponds very nearly with the facts in the early history of 
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our own institution. Dividing the time since this institution 
was first opened into three equal periods, we have the follow- 


ing result: 

Congenital, Accidental, Unknow 


415 

“ During the first and second periods, as appears above, the 
cases of congenital deafness were much the most numerous, but 
during the period from 1863 to the present time the case has 
been reversed, and the number of the latter has been nearly 
double that of the former. I know of no way of accounting 
for this except on the ground of the increased prevalence and 
fatality in producing deafness of that scourge to children, cere 
bro-spinal meningitis. Ten or fifteen years ago it was hardly 
known as a cause of deafness; now it is the most prevalent 
cause. 

“In 958 cases of accidental deafness reported as occurring 
in the American Asylum, at Hartford, previous to 1864, only 
fifty were produced by spotted fever, and in the New York In- 
stitution, in 494 cases, only two are assigned to this cause. 
Then scarlet fever was the predominant cause of deafness in 
those institutions, and it may be so still; but in our own State 
the prevailing cause is spotted fever.” 


Fifty-three of the four hundred and fifty-two cases of ad- 
ventitious* deafness in the Indiana Institution are attributed 
to spotted fever. Of the thirty-seven cases of adventitious 
deafness among the new pupils admitted to the Ohio Insti- 
tution last year, eleven are ascribed to the same disease, 
while only four are charged to searlet fever. Mr, Rising, of 
the New York Institution for Improved Instruction, men- 
tions the prevalence of spotted fever a year or two ago as 
the reason why a majority of the new pupils admitted to 
that institution last year were semi-mute. 


AGE WHEN DEAFNESS OCCURRED. 


The Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, and Minnesota reports give 
the ages at which deafness occurred in the cases of 2,116 


pupils, as follows: 


*We gladly adopt the term adventitious, suggested by Mr. Syle, (see 
note, page 138 of this number of the Annals,) and hope it will come into 
general use. 
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Congenital 

Under one year of age 

Between one and two years 

and three “ 
‘three and four “ 

four and five 
five and six 
six and seven 
seven and eight years 
eight and nine =“ 
nine and ten years 
ten and eleven years 
eleven and twelve years 
twelve and thirteen years 
thirteen and fourteen years 
fourteen and fifteen 
fifteen and sixteen 
sixteen and seventeen ‘“ 
seventeen and eighteen “ 
twenty and twenty-one “ 


CONSANGUINITY OF DEAF-MUTES. 


The 893 pupils who have been connected with the 
nois Institution represented 689 families, of which— 


2 families contained 4 deaf-mutes. 
3 
2 
1 


The pupils who had deaf-mute relatives were as follows : 


Five had father and mother both deaf and dumb. 
Three had the father only = + $6 
One had the father, mother, and one sister... . 

Three had the father, mother, and one brother. 

Forty-one had one brother 

Thirty-five had one sister rae 

Twenty-six had one brother and one sister. . .. 


One had one brother, one sister, four cousins. . 
One had one brother, one sister, three cousins. 
Three had two brothers and three cousins.... . 


6 

60 

Nine had two sisters and one brother......... “ 

Thirteen had two * és 

Three had two brothers and one sister........ “ ‘6 

One had one brother and one cousin.......... “  “ $s 

Three had two brothers and one cousin....... “ 

“ce 
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Nine had one cousin 

Five had one second cousin 

Two had one brother, one sister, one cousin. . . 
One bad one brother and one second cousin. . 
One had one sister and one cousin ; 
Three had one brother and three third cousins. 
Two had one third cousin 

One had four second cousins 

One had four second cousins and one sister. 
Two had two second cousins 

Two had one brother and two great uncles. . 
Two had one sister and two gr eat uncles... 
One had two uncles. . 

One had two uncles and one aunt. . 

One had two aunts and one uncle 

One had one aunt 

One had two great aunts 

One had one grandmother..... 

One had one grandmother's cousin.... 

Three had brothers of defective hearing. 

One had mother whose hearing gradually failed. 


Of the thirty-six new pupils who entered the Pennsylva- 
nia Institution last year, the father and mother of two were 
both congenital mutes; the father has a brother and the 
mother has a brother and a sister in the same condition. 
All of their children, four in number, were born deaf. The 
brother of the father also married a congenital deaf-mute, 
and has three deaf children. 


CONSANGUINITY OF PARENTS. 


Of the 893 pupils of the Illinois Institution, 59 were 


children of consanguineous parents, as follows : 


42 the children of parents who were first cousins. 
* second cousins. 
third cousins. 
fourth cousins. 
1 the child of parents who were uncle and niece. 


In families having more than one deaf-mute child, the 
relationship of parents was as follows: 


In 5 families having 2 mutes the parents were first cousins. 
In 4 families having 3 mutes the parents were first cousins. 
In 1 family having 3 mutes the parents were second cousins. 
In 2 families having 2 mutes the parents were second cousins. 
In 1 family having 4 mutes the parents were fourth cousins. : 


eaf and dumb. 

“ “ 

“ 

“ 

ee 

ee 
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With the thirty-six pupils who entered the Pennsylvania 
Institution, the instances of relationship between the parents 
before marriage were four. In one case they were first 
cousins; in three others, second cousins; and in all four 
cases the children were born deaf. In one of the families, 
where the parents were second cousins, there are four deaf- 
mute children. In one family where the parents were not 
related, and where there are no connections deaf and dumb, 
there are three mute children, (one girl and two bovs,) and 
in another, two, (one of each sex.) 

In six cases out of the thirty-one congenital deat-nutes 
of the Minnesota Institution, the parents were cousins, and 
in two cases out of the six there are still other children in 
the family who are either deaf and dumb or blind. 


NATIONALITY OF PUPILS. 


The Illinois and Minnesota reports give the extraction 
of their pupils so far as ascertained. From the tables given, 
relating to 982 cases, we collate the following: 

American 6 Indian 

Prussian 


Jewish 


HOW SHALL THE UNEDUCATED DEAF AND DUMB BE REACHED / 


This question, as usual, is discussed in several of the re- 
ports. First, in order to ascertain who and where the un- 
educated deaf and dumb are, Mr. Noyes, ot Minnesota, and 
Dr. Carter, of Mississippi, recommend that it be made one 
of the duties of the assessors of State taxes to enumerate in 
their returns all the deafsnute youth between the ages of 


five and twenty-one, giving also their post-office address. 
Mr. Connor, of Georgia, would have the assessors enumerate 
all the deaf and dumb, whether over or under age. Then, 
to make known the existence of the institution and induce 
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parents to send their children to school, the advantages of 
circulars addressed to legislators, postmasters, district judges, 
county officers, clergymen, teachers, and others, o. public 
exhibitions in different parts of the State, and of employing 
a special agent, are urged by several principals. The course 
last named is followed by the city of Baltimore, and has 
been found very efficacious; and in one of the counties of 
New York “there is a-respectable and intelligent deaf-mute 
farmer who employs his intervals of leisure in travelling 
from place to place, seeking out uneducated deaf-mutes, and 
advising their parents to send them to the institution. 
Many of these parents,” says Dr. Peet, “have informed me 
that but for him they would never have known anything of 
the institution or of the benefits it is capable of conferring, 
and have added that they shall never cease to feel grateful 
to him as the means of bringing their children within its 
influence.” Dr. Peet would “rely largely on correspond- 
ence with former pupils of the institution residing in differ- 
ent parts of the State, as the great interest they take in their 
companions in misfortune induces them to make very gen- 
eral inquiries in regard to them.” Compulsory education 
is advocated by Mr. Widd, of Montreal. It is worthy of 
notice that at the Michigan Conference of Principals, of 
which a stenographie report is given in connection with the 
report of the Michigan Institution, compulsory education 
was warmly advocated by several speakers, and a resolution 
in favor of it was unanimously adopted ; which indicates that 


this doctrine has made some progress since Mr. Noyes read 


his paper on the subject at the Indianapolis Convention. 
FREE EDUCATION TO ALL. 


The impolicy and injustice of making a discrimination 
between rich and poor pupils, requiring the former to pay 
for their board and tuition, and the latter to obtain a cer- 
tificate of poverty from the overseer of the poor or some 
other official, are urged in the New York and Mississippi 
reports. We quote Dr. Peet's cogent statement of the ar- 


guments in behalf of free education for all: 
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“1st. There are probably many pupils who are detained at 
home beyond the best age for instruction, because their parents, 
though unable to meet the expenses of their children at the in- 
stitution, are yet unwilling to go before the overseer of the poor 
and confess their poverty. This may not be a mere matter of 
pride. To make such confession may affect their commercial 
standing, as was the case with one deaf-mute, whose father 
claimed that, though he could not possibly spare the amount 
necessary for the education of his child away from home, yet it 
wag possible for him to sustain his credit and make a living for 
himself and family, while if he should go before the overseer 
of the poor and make the declaration required to obtain a cer- 
tificate to be sent to the department of public instruction, he 
could get no one to trust him and he would be obliged to sus- 
pend business. 

“2d. There are many others who are removed from the in- 
stitution before they have had sufficient education to remedy 
the consequences of their great defect, because their parents 
feel unequal to the burden imposed upon them by the continued 
support of their children in the institution. 

‘3d. It places it in the power of an overseer of the poor ab- 
solutely to prevent [as in a case cited ” Dr. Peet] the educa- 
tion of a poor deaf-mute. 

‘4th. The law, as it stands, makes an invidious distinction 
between rich and poor ; against the former, because they can 
not derive benefit from the taxes which they pay for the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb ; against the latter, because they are 
officially recognized as destitute of means. 

“5th. It is inconsistent with the spirit of free education to all. 

“6th. It places the State of New York in a position to com- 
pare unfavorably, in this respect, with the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and some others.” 


AGE OF ADMISSION. 


While some difference of opinion is expressed in the va- 


rious reports as to the best age for the admission of pupils, 
there is a general tendency to favor an earlier age than has 
been usual hitherto. Mr. Fay, of Ohio, argues in favor of 
six years of age; Mr. Hollister, of West Virginia, says eight. 
In the Arkansas Institution the required age is nine; in 
Texas and Minnesota it is ten; the principals of all these 
institutions urge the importance of sending pupils to school 
as soon as they reach the age allowed. Mr. MaclIntire, of 
Indiana, says that from ten to twelve is the best age. Mr. 
Noyes, of Minnesota, would so far deviate from the usual 
rule as to admit under ten years of age deaf-mutes who are 
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without comfortable homes. We quote a part of Mr. Fay’s 


remarks in favor of early admission: 


“T have no doubt but that, on the whole, the welfare of the 
mutes of the State would be promoted by removing all limits 
of age, and allowing them to enter the institution as early as 
children are legally admissible to the public schools, and also to 
remain as long as their progress and conduct shall warrant. 
Practically, the permission to remain would make little or no 
difference, as mutes rarely care to remain for the time already 
allowed by law. The removal of the limit could do no harm. 

‘Opening the doors of the institution to mutes at the earliest 
school age, six, would not ordinarily result in their coming at 
that age. Such a result in many children would be an evil. It 
would, however, secure an earlier attendance than at present, 
and it would meet the urgent and increasing demand coming 
from our cities, where children develop rapidly, and where, from 
destitution or other imperative reasons, it is impossible often to 
withdraw them from the corrupting and frequently ruinous in- 
fluence of street life. And in every part of the State the neces- 
sities of families and neighborhoods are occasionally equally 
urgent. This is always true of mute children growing up as a 
county charge. 

“ Children, favorably situated at home, and coming to school 
at ten, will learn more rapidly and will also need less personal 
care than those who come at a younger age. And it is also true 
that parents who are in circumstances to take this care of their 
mute children are not likely to desire to send them away from 
the parental roof at an earlier age. Where one parent would 
do it, five would, from mistaken tenderness, commit the oppo- 
site error, and send them to us for education at an age deci- 
dedly too old, not considering sufficiently that the youth is but 
beginning a process which should continue seven years at least. 
Hence it is that so many of our pupils find themselves men and 
women before they have half finished the stipulated course of 
study. ‘ 

“In the Eastern States and the State of New York, pupils 
are received at six and eight years of age. In some other States 
they are received as early as seven, and in some institutions 
more recently established no especial limits are set, other than 
those regulating the admission of all children to the public 
schools. Our course of study is framed so as to correspond 
with the courses pursued by hearing youth in the public schools. 
Why not admit mutes, then, with no other restrictions as to age 
than exist in our accepted school system ? 

‘The slower progress for a while of the few sent at too early 
an age will bea less evil than the slow progress, the restless 
feelings, and the suspended education of the many sent to the 
institution at too advanced an age. The greater care requisite 
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in the case of younger grades of pupils and the diminishing 
value of the assistant labor of the older pupils, would be mat- 
ters to be considered in the adjustment of the internal affairs of 
the household. The gain, substantial and sufficient, would be a 
better education at an earlier age. The humiliating necessity 
of pursuing elementary studies at an adult age, a situation 
keenly felt by our older pupils, would be exchanged for one 
agreeing more nearly with that of their brothers and sisters and 
mates in the schools at home.” 


Mr. Caruthers, of Arkansas, after speaking of the im- 
portance to young: children of a mother’s watchful care at 


jhiome, says: 


* The chief error, however, lies in the other direction. It is 
a deplorable fact that many parents, from an over-weening anx 
iety for the welfare of their children, made doubly dear to them 
by their infirmity, are unwilling to have them away from paren 
tal oversight, and cast among strangers, and so retain them at 
home until they are somewhat mature in years. This is a mis 
take that years of after training cannot rectify. Those who 
come here well advanced in years, at first usually keep pace 
with the younger pupils. They can commit to memory a vo- 
cabulary of words, and learn to write correctly the simpler forms, 
but seldom are able to master the intricacies of the language, 
and, after one or two years, are apt to fall behind in the race. 
The benefits of early training in the use of language become 
more apparent as the scholar advances, and at no time is it 
more noticeable than in the last years of the course. As we 
every day see, the period of childhood is peculiarly impressible, 
especially in the facility of acquiring language, so that little 
children become a marvel to older and wiser heads, who blun- 
der along over a new language and wonder at their own stu- 
pidity. 

‘Another serious objection to parents retaining their children 
at home until they are well along in years is, that after one, 
two, or three years of schooling, when they have acquired only 
a smattering of language, they become impatient of the restraints 
of school life, and consent to forego the opportunity of comple- 
ting their education to enter upon the‘active duties of life.” 


Mr. Hollister bases his argument for carly admission 
upon the importance of a longer term of instruction than 
was formerly allowed, and the advantage of making the 
State institutions properly harmonize with the National 
College. He adds: 


** Although all pupils may not be fit subjects for this higher 
education, yet no parent can be justified in unnecessarily keep- 
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ing his child from the institution until such an age that these 
higher advantages and preparations for usefulness are almost 
impracticable, and perhaps impossible.” 


In the New York Institution, where there are now 131 


pupils between the ages of six and twelve, being supported 


hy the counties from which they come, the necessity for a 
separation of these from the older pupils is keenly felt, and 
is warmly urged in the reports of the board of directors, 
the principal, and the superintendent. We quote a part of 
Dr. Peet’s remarks upon this subject : 


* The argument for this application of the principle of classi- 
fication is the same that has led to the establishment of graded 
schools for hearing children, and is especially applicable to an 
institution like this, which is a home as well asa school. The 
more homogeneous any community, the more simple, economi- 
cal, and effective the means by which it is united and controlled, 
and the greater the peace, quietness, and happiness that exist 
among its members. 

* In no two points can our smaller and larger children be said 
tou be homogeneous. The former need to be looked after in 
every respect: their supervision must be individual in its mi 
nuteness; they must be washed and dressed and tended with 
maternal care; the ailments to which they are liable must be 
anticipated and guarded against; the food must be purchased 
and prepared and served with special adaptation to their age 
and physical peculiarities ; the hours of study and play must so 
alternate as never to produce fatigue of mind or body; they 
must be amused at the same time that they are instructed ; even 
their religious services and instruction must be conducted in a 
different manner, as their attention cannot be compelled to con- 
nected remarks, nor can they follow a prayer that would prop- 
erly express the sentiments and aspirations of their seniors. 

* The older pupils, however, can be governed by general 
rules, and be kept in order by a general system of supervision. 
They can, in a great measure, take care of themselves and their 
property. They can be assembled together for discourses that 
would weary their juniors, and can be instructed and delighted 
by means that would be a source of discomfort to the latter. 
They can, moreover, come under a system, which, for their age, 
is adapted to produce the best results, viz., so dividing the time 
that they can have a sufficient number of continuous hours in 
the best part of the day for regular and systematic instruction 
and study, while other hours can be devoted continuously to 
the acquisition of a handicraft by which they may support them- 
selves when they leave the institution. The system, in fact, 
that benefits them most is the system most injurious.to the 
younger pupils. 
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“There are other considerations, however, which have prob- 
ably a more important bearing on the subject than those which 
have already been adduced. 

“ And first, it requires greater care to protect the younger 
children from those physical injuries which are apt to result 
from association with older children. The larger boy, if cir- 
cumstances favor impunity, even if not of a depraved disposi- 
tion, may abuse a smaller one, especially if the latter has given 
him cause of annoyance. 

“There is danger, too, in the second place, that when both 
classes of children are in the same school, the younger, when 
found capable of keeping up with the older ones in their studies, 
will be placed in the same school-room with them, and thus gain 
a premature intellectual development at the expense of their 
physical. 

“ But, third, it is in its moral aspect that the most serious 
objections to the association of the two classes of pupils are to 
be discovered. The younger boy is apt to imitate only that 
which is rough and unmannerly in the older one, without being 
able to adopt the more manly qualities which may form a par- 
tial compensation. The younger must be established in the 
habit of obedience and right conduct, while the older must be 
confirmed in principle, and trained to act from the higher 
motives. 

** There is yet another point of view from which this whole 
subject may be regarded. I allude to the stimulus that is given 
to the mind by completely changing all its associations. If a 
child should enter the institution at the age of six, and remain 
till he is twenty, as is quite possible under existing laws, he ° 
would have a long, monotonous life in school, unrelieved by any 
change, while he would be less likely to be cured of habits that 
needed correction, or aroused from listlessness into which he 
might sink, than if, at some point in his long career, he started, 
as it were, de novo, under a different body of teachers and a 
different set of regulations, as well as amid new surroundings. 

“The connection existing between the two schools, by reason 
of their being under the control of the same board of directors, 
would be such as to benefit both. The system of instruction 
pursued in the school for the younger children would be di- 
rectly preparatory for the one intended for the older children, 
and the latter would be raised to a higher plane by having so 
much elementary work accomplished in advance.” 


We are informed that since this report was presented 
the change here recommended has been definitely deter- 
mined upon. The younger children of the institution are 


to occupy the large mansion house that stands upon the 


grounds of the institution, leaving the principal buildings 
to the older and more advanced pupils. 
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TERM OF INSTRUCTION. 


Many of the reports urge the necessity of a longer term 
of instruction than is usually received. In some institutions 
the legal limit is too short, being not more than five or six 
years; in others, where more time is allowed, the  selfish- 
ness of relatives or the impatience of the pupils themselves 
has the effect to shorten the actual period of school life. Of 
the pupils who left the Pennsylvania Institution last year, 
the average term of instruction lad been 43 years for the 
boys and 52 years for the girls; of those who left the Ohio 
Institution, less than 43 years; of those who lett the Indi- 
ana Institution, not counting the graduates of the high 
class, a little more than 54 vears. As already stated, early 
admission is the remedy proposed by several principals for 


the shortness of the period of instruction. 
SIZE OF INSTITUTIONS. 


Dr. Gillett, of [inois, argues in favor of large institu- 
tions, while Mr. Foster, of Philadelphia, and Miss Rogers, 


of Northampton, oppose them. Dr. Gillett says: 


“All practical instructors of the deaf and dumb, and espe- 
cially all superintendents of large experience, agree that a good 
classification of pupils is of the first importance, and absolutely 
essential to successful effort on the part of both teachers and 
pupils. The range of mental capacity among deaf-mutes is so 
varied, including some who are but little removed above idiocy, 
and others naturally of as acute perception as the most favored 
and intelligent speaking persons, with all the intermediate 
erades, that a good classification cannot be obtained with a 
smaller number than two hundred. As the number of pupils 
increases above this, the classification can be more accurately 
perfected. Too much importance cannot be attached to this 
matter, as it involves the failure or success an institution at- 
tains. An expert only can adequately appreciate it, though the 
uninitiated will readily perceive the disadvantage arising from 
the association of bright and stupid pupils in the same recita- 
tions. Such association is discouraging to both. Those apt to 
learn are held back by the dull, while with the latter chagrin 
and discouragement follow their failure to cope with the former : 
self-respect, if the association is continued, is soon sacrificed, 
and effort virtually ceases. Hence arises the advantage of large 
institutions over small ones, and the universai policy of deaf 
and dumb institutions to increase the number of their pupils as 
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rapidly and as largely as possible. It is sometimes alleged that 
Americans have an inordinate fondness for material structures, 
and that their estimate of an institution is based more upon the 
amount of building material consumed in its walls than upon 
the principle of its internal organization or the measure of its 
practical utility. However it may be in other enterprises, such 
is not true in the case of the administrators of large institutions 
for the education of the deaf and dumb. The necessity for a 
large number of pupils to secure a well-regulated and perfectly- 
working deaf and dumb institution arises from the nature of 
the case. With a small number of deaf-mutes, a perfect estab- 
lishment for their continued instruction can neither be organ 
ized nor administered upon an economical basis.” 


Dr. Gillett also quotes from his paper on the organiza- 
tion of an institution, read at the Seventh Convention, to 
show that 820 pupils is the proper number for an institution 
having «a course of instruction of eight vears.* 

Mr. Foster says: 


It is undoubtedly true that in several respects—as the cost 
of ground for a site, cost of buildings, and of arrangements for 
lichting, heating, ventilating, etc.—the expenditure of money 
would be less for one large building than would be required 
for two smaller ones. It is probable, likewise, that a large num 
ber of pupils could be educated and supported at a less cost 
per capita than could a smaller number. But this is not quite 
certain, or is certain only to a limited extent. Because twenty 
pupils could be maintained at a less cost per capita than five, 
or fifty than twenty, it would not therefore certainly follow that 
the diminution in expense would go on pro rata, ad infinitum, 
as the number should increase. There must be a point where 
the diminution would stop—where the lowest cost point would 
be reached. Where is this point? Could (say) five hundred be 
supported for less per pupil than two hundred and fifty ? 

“ The cheapest things are not always those which cost the 
least money, and a wise economy does not dictate the purchase 
of an article merely because the cost of it is small. In estima- 
ting the comparative advantages and disadvantages relatively 
of large and small institutions, there is something besides the 
smallest possible expenditure of money to be taken into consid- 
eration. The health and the best interests and welfare of the 
children are to be held as matters of paramount importance ; 
and if the highest and best results are to be aimed at or desired, 
the question of the greater or less expenditure of money must 
sink to a subordinate place. Results are not invariably com- 


*See Annals, vol. xv, p. 203; Proc. Seventh Cony., p. 182. 
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mensurate with the means employed. Unfavorable conditions 
may be the cause of failure even when the best means are used. 
In a community of deaf-mute children there are found all diver- 
sities of temper and disposition, and every variety of mental 
endowment—minds unfolding and unformed; and the object 
of their being brought together is that their powers may be de- 
veloped, that right principles may be instilled into their minds, 
that they may be led to form correct habits, that their footsteps 
may be guided into the path of virtue, that they may obtain a 
knowledge of their accountability as moral agents, and learn 
the duties they owe to themselves, to their fellow-creatures, and 
to their God. 

“The nurseryman who should give the same treatment indis 
criminately to everything growing in his garden would certainly 
fail of success. He must not only dig and fertilize the soil, but 
must understand the diverse nature and habits of his plants, 
and adapt his mode of treatment to the requirements of each, 
placing those which prefer the shade and those which delight 
in the sunshine in appropriate situations—stimulating and en- 
couraging growth in this and repressing it in that; affording 
support to one and applying the pruning-knife to another ; 
training all symmetrically; keeping them clear of noxious in- 
sects and influences—the object kept constantly in view being 
to develop the foliage, blossoms, and fruit, and to make them 
not only useful, but things of beauty. 

“An institution for the deaf and dumb is a garden, the plants 
in which are to be reared and trained to bring forth fruit unto 
eternal life; nay, it is a family, the children of which are to be 
brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. It is 
not a camp of soldiers, where nothing is expected from those in 
authority but commands, and nothing is exacted of those in the 
ranks but obedience ; nor is it a hotel full of guests, where every 
one pays his own way, and the services he receives are but pur- 
chased attentions. It is a family, and it should be the constant 
endeavor of those in charge to give to the community under its 
roof the family character. The nearer this can be approached, 
the nearer is the approximation to perfection. The superintend- 
ent or principal and matron stand, for the time being, in the 
delegated relation of parents to the children under their care, 
endowed with the duties, the authority, and the responsibility 
involved in that relation. While the special duties of the teach- 
ers is to furnish the minds of the pupils with knowledge, they 
can, and ought to, achieve much, both in and out of school, in 
the correction of evil habits, the development of character, and 
in general training ; but there is besides this a peculiar work to 
be done, the importance of which can scarcely be over-estimated, 
which belongs especially to those at the head of the family, and 
which can be done by no others. Children constantly crave 
sympathy; they frequently need comfort and consolation in 
their trials and troubles, not less than reproof and admonition 
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for their errors; and such should be the intimacy of acquaint- 
ance and mutual friendship and confidence subsisting between 
them and those placed over them, that as much freedom may be 
felt in making known to them their griefs as would be felt in 
approaching their fathers and mothers, and as much certainty 
that the recital will not be received with coldness or indifference. 

* This work of the principal and matron, even with a moder 
ate number of children, is a difficult one, and as the difficulties 
must inevitably augment and multiply as the number is in- 
creased, it is obvious that the performance of it will at length 
become impossible. If the circle be too large, the influences 
emanating from the centre will not reach the circumference.” 

Miss Rogers thinks an institution should not contain more 
than fifty or sixty boarding pupils, but would be in favor of 
having a hundred or more pupils in the school, provided 
they could be dispersed after school-hours. She speaks ap- 
provingly of the method she found in Weissenfels, Osna- 
brick, Rotterdam, and Berlin, where all or a part of the 
pupils board in private families, two or three in each. 

* The institution selects the families, makes a contract with 
them, prescribing the mutual relations of the family and the 
children, listens to the complaints of both parties, and has the 


power to remove the children when the family is found un- 
worthy of its trust.” 


Miss Rogers Says: 


This arrangement is the cheapest, and the least wearing to 
the director and teachers, gives the children a natural home life 
instead of institution life, and so lessens very decidedly the 
objections to large schools for deaf-mutes. That the same plan 
would be a success in this country is a matter of doubt, but it 
should be weleomed wherever practicable.” 

Dr. Peet, of New York, remarks incidentally that 370 is 


a satisfactory number for an institution. 
DORMITORY ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Iinois Institution has had a year’s experience of 
the plan mentioned in our review of the report last year* 
of dispensing with large dormitories and study-rooms for the 


female pupils, and placing them in small rooms, each con- 


* Annals, vol. xvii, p. 173. 
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taining but few persons. Dr. Gillett speaks enthusiastically 


of the success of the plan: 


In the inspiration of sentiments of personal refinement, of 
self-respect, of neatness, order, and self-reliance,” he says, * this 
new building, with its arrangements, becoming the habitation of 
human beings, did more ina month than years of dogmatical 
theorizing and admonition would accomplish. Indeed, it made 
a thorough and almost instantaneous change in the whole de- 
meanor of that portion of the pupils.” 


The system of large dormitories, which is still continued 
with the boys of the [linois Institution as well as in) most 
of the other institutions of the country, Dr. Gillett says, 
‘more resembles the herding of stock than it does provis- 
ion tor the proper care of human beings elevated above the 


condition of the savage.” He adds: 


“It cannot be successfully denied that the aggregation of 
twenty or thirty persons in a single apartment for sleeping, the 
change of apparel, ablutions, etc., with no facilities for privacy, 
are not only averse to, but totally subversive of, all sentiments 
of refinement, feelings of personal modesty, and self-respect. 
How must the labor of imparting refined culture to a class of 
persons who, like the deaf and dumb, are by their infirmity 
shut out from a knowledge of the conventionalities of life and 
the usages of polite society, be increa8ed by such a gregarious 
system 

THE USE OF SIGNS, 


Dr. Peet, after speaking of the convenience of the sign- 
language as a means of communication among deat-mutes, 


* Tn the processes of instruction it is useful when principles 
are to be laid down and ideas conveyed to a large number at 
once; but it is not at all indispensable in many or even most 
of the exercises of the school-room. During the past year all 
my experiments have been in the direction of dispensing with 
the use of signs. In the elementary steps the pupil has been 
led to attach words directly to objects and actions ; and, in the 
more advanced classes, it has been sought to make language ex- 
plain language, using minute and varied questions. 

**T have not, however, lost sight of the great advantage, in 
the older classes, of using signs in the process of translation ; 
causing the pupil to translate into signs from an alphabetic de- 
scription, to show that they understood its meaning ; and from 
signs into words, to show that they could take a given idea, 
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perfectly clear to their minds, and express it in words. This 
latter is identical, in point of mental exercise, with describing 
an occurrence passing before their eyes; and the correction of 
compositions, written in this way, teaches them how to express 
themselves accurately. 

“Tt is universally conceded that translating from a foreign 
language into our own, and vice versa, has an excellent effect 
upon the mind. To the deaf and dumb any written language, 
even that of their own country, is foreign.” 


ARTICULATION, 


Articulation, of course, is discussed in many of the re- 
ports. In the-Clarke Institution, the New York Institution 
for Improved Instruction, Whipple’s Home School, and the 
Boston Day-School, articulation and lip-reading are made 
the principal means of instruction ; in the New York Insti- 
tution the same method is pursued with such pupils as are 
deemed capable of profiting by it, (rather more than one- 
tenth of the whole;) in the Hartford, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Columbia, 
Maryland, and Montreal Institutions* articulation and lip- 


reading are taught by special teachers to such pupils as are 


found capable of acquiring it, while their general instruc- 


tion is carried on at the same time by means of signs, the 
manual alphabet, and writing. 

Professor Bell’s method of “ Visible Speech ”’t has been 
adopted in the Boston, Washington, Northampton, Hart- 
ford, and [llinois Institutions. In the Northampton school 
it had been on trial only a few months when the report was 
written ; but Messrs. Sanborn and Dudley, who submitted 
the report of the corporation, say that its use so far has been 
exceedingly encouraging, and promises well for the future : 

“Greater and better results,” they declare, “have been at- 
tained with new pupils than were possible by the German 
method. On the part of advanced pupils, too, some defects in 
articulation have been corrected which imitation had failed to 


correct. We are unable to foresee any good reason why Mr. 
Bell’s system should not be a success. It need not interfere 
* We are not sure that this list is entirely correct. 
+ Described, in its application to the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
in the Annals, vol. xvii, p. 1. 
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essentially with mental culture. Its very symbols are a lesson 
in physiology, and the application of those symbols necessitates 
intellectual activity. Here is mental culture at the outset. It 
is also highly auxiliary to lip-reading.” 

This method has been subjected to a peculiarly full and 
careful test at Hartford for about a year, (previous to the 
issue of the report.) While this length of time is of course 
not sullicient to be decisive of its advantages as compared 
with other methods, the experiment has been so conducted 
as to give much interest and value to the results obtained, 
It was begun by Mr. A. Graham Bell, who devoted tive 
hours a day for two months to instructing the teachers and 
certain selected pupils. Since last September it has been 
continued by Mr. Clark and Miss Sweet, two of the teach- 
ers, who were especially trained by Mr. Bell for this work. 
They have had under their instruction about forty pupils, 
comprising both congenital and semi-mutes, the latter of 
more than average ability.‘ The greater part of the time 
given to this branch has been taken from the regular class 
instruction, and has been necessarily attended with some 
disadvantage to the pupils and inconvenience to the whole 
school.” The pupils taught have been subdivided into 
classes, numbering from two to tive persons each, which 
have received instruction for about half an hour daily. Miss 
Sweet says in regard to her classes: 

* Instruction has been given to these pupils four hours daily 
for five days in the week. They have been put, except in two 
cases, into classes varying from two to four. Half an hour 
daily has been given to each class. In a class of four but little 
time can be given to each pupil, and of course the improvement 
will be very slow. Individual instruction is imperative in the 
outset, and more or less necessary during the whole course.” 


With respect to his pupils, Mr. Clark says : 


* The work of the year with semi-mutes has aimed at correct- 
ing previous defects of voice, articulation, and pronunciation. 
Besides this there has been constant drill in difficult combina- 
tions of elements, reading language of one syllable, frequent 
lip-reading, and an attempt at inflection. In most cases, voice 
defects have been reached and some very much improved, while 
a few still need special attention. Habits of voice are doubt- 
less as difficult to overcome as other habits. 
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* The class-work with congenital mutes has been primarily 
directed to obtaining correct articulation, and as much of it as 
possible. Much time has been given to obtaining control over 
the organs of speech. 

“Considerable attention has been given to lip-reading, but 
this has been subordinated to what at present seemed more im- 
portant—the correction of defects in semi-mutes, and obtaining 
a basis of words in the congenital. Most of the latter have in 
a week or two of special attention proved that they can read 
from the teacher's lips most of the words learned. Some of 
those termed congenital have been carefully selected from pu- 
pils who, losing their hearing after birth, might be supposed to 
retain some idea of speech; the rest were from among the 
brightest congenital mutes. 

** Experience has strengthened the opinion that the mind of 
the pupil anda habit of attention should be somewhat developed 
before attempting Visible Speech. We do not by this mean to 
imply that hopeful cases should not be taken up as soon as prac 
ticable. 

“A word as to the value of Visible Speech. It seems to be 
the best and only true method of teaching articulation. Before 
it was introduced, nearly all our semi-mutes failed to give many 
of the simple elements, or gave them incorrectly, although seve 
ral years of special and faithful labor had been received. Visi 
ble Speech has met these difficulties by showing the pupil just 
what to do. 

‘* Where elements are yet imperfect in the case of semi or 
congenital mutes, it is due either to the force of previous habit 
or present lack of control over the tongue. Time will remedy 
these defects, many of which are but trifling. 

“The question involved is, What proportion of congenital 
mutes can be benefited by it? Whatever difficulties we have to 
meet are due not to any imperfection in Visible Speech, but to 
the fact, primarily, that the child is deaf. Doubtless many such 
ean be taught to speak; certainly many of those who come to us 
eannot. Of the former some will be found to have a special apti 
tude and make rapid progress, while others must have constant 
individual instruction, and after years of labor will probably fail 
to derive a benefit equivalent to the time and effort expended.” 


Mr. Stone sums up the results, and expresses his opinion 


ot their value as follows: 


* The system of Visible Speech is a work of great ingenuity, 
and seems perfect as a scientific invention. In the hands of its 
author the organs of speech are controlled after the manner of 
a musical instrument; and the experiments show that the suc- 
cess which has been attained depends upon the system more 
than upon any particular teacher. 

“T consider Visible Speech far superior to any method I have 
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known for teaching articulation; the hope of the deaf-mutes 
in this direction seems to rest upon it. Lip-reading is no more 
difficult by this method than by any other. Visible Speech pos 
sesses undoubted value for semi-mutes, and renders the instruc 
tion of those who have mastered the combinations of sounds 
before becoming deaf comparatively easy. The possibility of 
teaching selected congenital mutes to speak with mechanical 
correctness by this method has been abundantly proved, but 
experience shows it to be no light task. 

** Teaching by Visible Speech is far more laborious and wear 
ing than by signs, and there is great monotony until sufficient 
language has been acquired to make it the means of communi- 
cating ideas. 

“Mr. Bell's statement, that ‘the full results of the introduc 
tion of the system cannot be known for a long time to come,’ is 
very true. The practical question, Can articulation be made a 
means of ready communication for the average pupil in our in- 
stitutions? must wait during years of trial for its solution, but 
the experience of the past year. so far as it goes, tends toward 
the belief that it cannot. 

“Tf it shall be found that the tongues which Providence has 
left dumb can be made to speak by human art. a sufficient 
recompense will be obtained for the arduous labor necessary.” 


The Illinois Institution, after following for four years the 


plan of instructing a portion of its pupils by means of ar- 


ticulation, has abandoned or, rather, suspended that plan, 
and substituted therefor, as an experiment, Professor Bell's 
method of teaching articulation, the pupils meanwhile all 
being educated by the sign system. The results of the 
four years’ experience with articulation as a means of in- 
struction in the [Hlinois Institution is stated by Dr. Gillett 


as follows: 


‘Four years have now elapsed since the experiment was com- 
menced, and we are able to arrive at some conclusions relative 
to the value of that method of instruction. The pupils selected 
were such as seemed to be a fair average of that portion of the 
deaf-mute community who are found in our institutions for their 
education. It is no disparagement to others to say that the 
teacher selected to conduct this experiment was one in capability, 
tact, and energy unsurpassed. The results of her labors have 
been highly creditable to herself, and satisfactory to the intelli- 
gent judgment of those who are qualified to judge of them. I 
feel warranted in saying that under the most favorable circun- 
stances, with a teacher of much more than ordinary teaching 
ability, of indomitable energy and unyielding perseverance, and 
a small class of pupils specially apt and anxious to learn, in 
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some respects this method of instruction is superior to the sign 
method. But it is very difficult to secure all these favorable 
conditions. Even when secured, the vagueness of labial move 

ments apart from sound leaves an uncertainty in the mind of 
the deaf-mute as to the correctness of the impression he has 
received from the communications made to him. He has neither 
the vividness of signs nor the conciseness of audible utterances. 
The intonation of voice which in spoken language and the facial 
expression which in the sign-language go so far toward intensi- 
fying and modifying the impressions received by the listener or 
observer are in this method largely absent. The consequence 
is that most pupils taught by this method gravitate uncon- 
sciously and in spite of all admonitions to the use of the sign 

language, so that it may be said that they never can be induced 
to adopt articulate speech as their vernacular. Still there are 
some who amply repay the labor expended upon them, and meet 
with quite pleasing success both in lip-reading and vocal speech ; 
and these, if retained after leaving the institution, as they may 
undoubtedly be, by care and practice, will be of vast convenience 
and advantage to them. In mental development the pupils 
who have been instructed by this method are in no respect be- 
hind those who have been taught by the sign method—indeed. 
in making a new classification for the present term, they have 
uniformly graded above those who had been taught by the in- 
tervention of signs, notwithstanding the additional labor they 
have performed in their study of lip-reading, labiology, and 
articulation. These experiences and results of our experiment (as 
yet partial) clearly indicate that it would be unwise to discard 
this method of instruction, unless a more convenient process of 
attaining the same end is found available. A practical difficulty 
has been encountered in our experience herein which was not 
anticipated at the outset, and which I believe has not yet been 
adverted to by any arguing this subject. 

“It should be remembered that our effort has been not only 
to teach articulation and labiology, but to teach by this means, 
while at the same time another and by far the larger portion of 
our pupils were taught by the sign method. Thus two depart- 
ments of the school, separate and distinct, have been growing 
up side by side, each demanding a classification for itself, a re 
sult that was doubling the number and expense of the corps of 
instruction. In the present financial condition of the institution 
this was becoming an embarrassing circumstance, and my mind 
was for a time quite anxiously perplexed to discover a remedy. 
Fortunately there has of late been introduced to the literary 
public a system of universal alphabetics, which, comprising a 
few simple elements represented by pictorial symbols, are capa- 
ble in themselves and their combinations of representing any 
and all possible positions and movements of the organs of speech 
in the human species.” [Here Dr. Gillett gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the nature and uses of Visible Speech. He continues: ] 
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“With the opening of the present term we suspended the 
method of instruction for four years pursued, and introduced 
Visible Speech instead, so that our articulation classes now are 
classes in articulation only, Visible Speech being the means used 
to teach articulation. This has enabled us to merge the pupils 
of our former articulation classes into those taught by signs, 
restored the school to the condition of a single classification, 
and enabled us to dispense with the services of two teachers. 
I trust that our expectations in making this change may not be 
disappointed, but should they be we shall have lost nothing, 
and can return to the method for the time suspended whenever 
prudence may so direct.” 

[In the two institutions in New York city, on the contrary, 
the principals, after a careful investigation of the Bell 
method in its practical working—Dr. Peet, accompanied 
by Mr. Engelsman, the professor of articulation in the New 
York Institution, at the Boston, Hartford, and Northampton 
Institutions, and Mr. Rising at the Northampton Institution 
only—recommend that no change be made at present in 
the mode of teaching articulation in their own schools. Dr. 
Peet Says: 


* T cannot recommend the adoption of the Bell system in our 
institution until I see further results where it is now on trial. 
The remarkable success of Professor Engelsman in teaching ar- 
ticulation and lip reading would indicate that 47s method should 
not be lightly abandoned. Possibly Mr. Bell's elocutionary 
exercises might be added with profit; but these are entirely 
separate and distinct from the system of Visible Speech. It is 
yet to be seen how much Mr. Bell can do toward lip-reading, 
which is also entirely distinct from this system. Professor En- 
gelsman contends that the system is not consistent with this ac- 
quisition, which is very important; more important, in fact. 
than speech. 

“Tt is a most fortunate circumstance that this system is hay- 
ing such a fair trial in the three schools named, as we shall be 
enabled to decide absolutely on its merits, as compared with our 
own, without incurring expense which, if it prove inferior, would 
be useless, while if it turns out to be the best method, the ex- 
pense of adopting it will be a matter of minor consideration.” 


Mr. Rising also mentions the fact that the Bell system is 


being tried thoroughly elsewhere as a reason why it should 


not yet be introduced into his own institution, and adds : 


“T am not yet satisfied how much of success is due to that 
peculiar system, and how much is due to the enthusiastic and 
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persistent labors of its advocates concentrated upon a few bright 
mutes, and whether, therefore, the same zeal would not produce 
equally good results without Visible Speech. Better results 
could be obtained in this or in any institution by giving a 
teacher six pupils rather than twelve, and unlimited time for 
their education. If Mr. Bell can demonstrate that as large 
classes can be as rapidly and economically educated by his 
system, and possessing better voices, his system will be adopted 
in all institutions. But, as is feared, if more time be required 
and greatly increased expense, it is questionable whether it 
would be the duty of the State to secure such advantages at the 
price demanded.” 


Dr. Blumenthal, president of the New York Institution 
for Improved Instruction, maintains that— 


* The two systems of instruction, namely, by articulation, or 
by the sign language and manual alphabet, cannot, with advan 
tage, be combined in the same institution; and the time is fast 
approaching when those whom mental incapacity or other phys 
ical defects prevent from being taught articulation, must form 
a distinct class, having their own institutions; while the articu 
lating pupils and those capable of being taught speech must 
have separate and distinct educational establishments.” 


The Clarke Institution takes the same ground. Messrs. 
Sanborn and Dudley say: 


“It has never been maintained by the managers of the Clarke 
Institution that the method of instruction adopted here is 
equally applicable to all deaf-mutes. Our desire and purpose 
is to find out the limits of the class for which it is the best 
method, and to restrict our efforts to this class, since we can 
not undertake, in so small a school, the education of all deaf 
mutes who may apply for admission. When our school list is 
full, as in all probability it soon will be, it will be-necessary to 
decline receiving pupils, and it will be our intention in choosing 
from the applicants presenting themselves to take those who 
can be equally well or better taught here than elsewhere, and 
to discharge or transfer to other schools, if desired, those who 
can better be instructed elsewhere, as soon as experience:has 
shown which they are. Such a course is best for the pupils and 
best for the efficiency of the school; nor does it imply that any 
invidious or unreasonable selection will be made among the 
candidates presenting themselves, or the pupils already in 
school.” 


Mr. McCoy, of the Virginia Institution, is also 


** Satisfied that instruction in articulation cannot with much 
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success be carried on conjointly with the other system, and 
that it is mere waste of time to keep a pupil four hours a day 
in the recitation room, where the sign-language is the medium 
of instruction, and then undertake to teach him articulation for 
the other hour or two. He loses just that much of the regular 
course, and has too little time for practice and profit in the other. 
Outside of the school-room he will never practise articulation, 
since he can converse with his associates only by signs. If, then, 
he is to be taught articulation, he must be kept at that alone, 
and have nothing to do with signs.” 


Mr. Kerr of Missouri and Mr. Widd of Montreal ree- 
ommend the adoption of the Bell system, as used in the 
Hartford, Washington, and [Hinois Institutions. 

The report of the examining committee of the New York 
Institution, which was submitted by the late Dr. H. P. Peet, 
speaks rather disparagingly of the intellectual attainments 
of some of the pupils who have been instructed by means 
of articulation. He says that the committee saw one or two 
bright examples of congenital deat-mutes who succeeded 
well in artienlation, and that many of the more intelligent 
pupils (Qnost of whom are semi-mnutes) “read on the lips 


with surprising facility, as well when the teacher merely 


made the motions of the vocal organs without speaking as 


when actually speaking aloud, and some of them spoke in a 
inanner so natural and intelligible that the auditor would 
hardly suspect that they were deaf;" but adds : 


“After witnessing the splendid examples of progress in knowl- 
edge and literature presented by some semi-mutes, it was rather 
of a disappointment to the committee to find that quite a con 
siderable proportion of the articulation pupils were dull and 
slow in their studies. While they read on the lips of their 
teacher with tolerable facility and spoke more or less distinctly, 
it may be doubted if these dull ones will find their attainments 
in these respects of much value, except with those daily accus- 
tomed to converse with them.” 


Dr. I. L. Peet maintains that articulation is “ not a sys- 
tem of instruction.” He says: 


** Many have held that articulation was a system of instruct- 
ing the deaf and dumb, distinct from the method employed by 
those who admit the use of signs. The experience we have had 
with it does not lead me to such a conclusion. 
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‘Articulation is simply a means of expression. The action of 
the vocal organs produces on the mind of the deaf-mute no ef- 
fect at all different from that felt when the hand is used in writ- 
ing or spelling. The motions of the lips and those of the fin- 
gers are to him alike purely arbitrary. Articulation is making 
signs with the lips and other vocal organs; and reading the lips 
is, with him, nothing more than attaching a meaning to visible 
signs. The theory that speech gives rise to ideas in the mind 
of a deaf-mute different from those produced by writing or the 
manual alphabet is an old heresy; but, like all heresies, it has 
resulted in some good. It has been shown that it is possible to 
make some deaf-mutes speak and read on the lips; and this is 
a valuable acquisition, when its attainment does not consume 
too much time which might profitably be otherwise employed.” 


The report of the Clarke Institution contains in an ap- 
pendix a very itteresting account of the principal’s visit to 
European institutions in 1871-2. Miss Rogers remained 
five months in Vienna, making daily visits to the private 
school of Mr. Lehfeld and the Jewish institution wider the 
direction of Mr. Deutsch. She afterwards spent a month 
in Italy, and then travelled through Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and England, visiting in all twenty-two institutions 
for deaf-mutes, one each in Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Selyium, the others in Austria, Germany, and England. 
We quote the most important parts of her report upon 
articulation and the methods of instruction in general: 


“Of the twenty-two deaf-mute institutions visited, fifteen em- 
ploy the German and seven the French system. No one of the 
fifteen uses the manual alphabet, the Berlin institution having 
now relinquished it. Seven of these use but few signs; two or 
three employ little more than a few natural signs in early in- 
struction. In the other institutions pursuing this system there 
seems to be little uniformity in the use of signs, some teachers 
using a great many, while others in the same school consider 
them a hindrance and make very little use of them. 

“T understand that in the German institutions signs quite 
generally accompany the religious services. I tried to attend 
these services at different institutions that I might see for my- 
self how they were conducted, but greatly to my disappoint- 
ment, after repeated efforts and failures, I witnessed only two. 
The first was conducted by signs, the speaker talking at the 
same time, but without voice. The other was conducted en 
tirely through speech. The gospel and subject of the sermon 
were those appointed for the day. The lesson was from John 
xvi, 5-16, which includes those passages explaining the office 
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of the Holy Spirit. The director, as he proceeded, occasionally 
asked questions, and the answers given showed how well the 
children comprehended his remarks. 

“T was told that the use of signs is not a growing tendency, 
and that much more attention is now given to articulation in 
some of the old institutions than formerly. All recitations are 
conducted through speaking and lip-reading, signs being con- 
sidered supplementary to them.* 

“‘T know of no school in Germany using the French system. 
In three of the seven schools previously mentioned as using 
that system articulation is taught as an accomplishment, or is 
considered an end rather than a means of education. In Rome, 
by order of the Minister of Public Instruction, it is taught to 
all the pupils, and in a private school in London to a part only. 
In Bruges, the only institution in Belgium using the French 
system, articulation is attempted to some extent with all, but is 
continued only with those showing some special facility for ac- 
quiring it. The other institutions in Belgium have within a few 
years adopted the German system. 

“In the four remaining schools, which are English, I judge 
little more is done in the way of articulation than trying to per- 
petuate the speech of their semi-mutes, unless it be at the insti- 
tution at Old Kent Road, London, where articulation is prac- 
tised to some extent with all the pupils the first year, the 
children learning to speak their names and answer some simple 
questions. 

“In the schools where the German system was employed, 
two or three different methods of instruction prevailed in the 
class of beginners. In some schools all the elementary sounds, 
beginning with the vowels, and all imaginable combinations of 
these, were taught before giving the child words. These com- 
binations were not written, but the letters composing them were 
pointed out by the teacher, and the child, arranging them men. 


*In her desire to do justice to Mr. Hirsch, of Rotterdam, by relieving 
him from ‘‘the absurd position” of saying that he was able to dispense 
with the language of signs in the instruction of deaf-mutes, (as stated in 
President Gallaudet’s report of his visit to European institutions, ) Miss 
Rogers, we think, does injustice to Dr. Gallaudet. She implies that the 
latter, in quoting from a published address by Mr. Hirsch, committed an 
error of translation by leaving out before the word *‘‘signs ” an adjective 
signifying conventional or arbitrary. It would appear, however, from Mr. 
Hirsch’s letter on the subject to Dr. Gallaudet that not Dr. Gallaudet but 
Mr. Hirsch himself, or his printer, was responsible for the error, the exact 
words of the address being ‘‘ ni l’alphabet palpable, ni la langue des signes 
ne peuvent s’y allier.” (See the eleventh report of the Columbia Institu- 
tion, page 57.) Dr. Gallaudet gave Mr. Hirsch’s explanation of the mis- 
understanding in his paper read before the Washington Conference of 
Principals.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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tally, spoke them. About six weeks were given to this drill, 
after which, for some time, an hour daily was spent in articula- 
ting elementary sounds and combinations; an hour or two in 
reading these from the lips and writing them, while the rest of 
the day was given to development by means of articulation, lip 
reading, and writing. Some teachers gave more than six weeks 
to the elementary drill before giving lessons in language, and 
were compensated for it by increased facility in the use of the 
vocal organs. 

“In other schools a few vowel sounds, and two or three con 
sonants with their combinations, were taught, and then some 
simple words formed of these, with their meaning, were given 
the child. Then followed other elementary sounds, combina 
tions, and words. A picture of the object whose name had just 
been taught was then fastened into a blank book, and the name 
written beside it. At the Rotterdam school, Mr. Hirsch, the di 
rector, had arranged and printed, in script hand, elementary 
sounds, combinations, and words, with pictures illustrating the 
meaning of the words. 

“ Still a third method was to teach some of the consonants 
first, as h, p, t, k, then two or three vowels, combine these, and 
then use three letters in combination, as pap, tit, kak. After 
many combinations a few words with meaning were given. Then 
followed more consonants, vowels, combinations, and words. 

“Any difference in the results attained by those using these 
different methods seem due to the zeal and tact of the individ 
ual teacher, rather than to anything else. The best system in 
the world, with an incompetent teacher, cannot produce the re 
sults obtained by an inferior system with a teacher whose tact 
can supply its defects. 

“ Were we not at this time using Mr. Bell's system of * Visi 
ble Speech,” I should modify our previous method of giving the 
earliest instruction in articulation, and should spend more time 
than formerly on elementary drill before giving words. 

“ To institute a just comparison between the schools on the 
Continent and those in America seems to me almost impossible. 
What American visiting those schools knows the language ther« 
taught as he knows his native tongue? He may understand 
others and make himself understood, but does he know the pe 
culiarities of the language, its nice shades of meaning and its 
construction, nearly as well as he knows his own? How, then. 
can he compare the attainments of pupils using the two lan- 
guages ? 

“On careful inquiry as to whether children improved or lost 
in articulation after leaving school, no instance was given of a 
child’s wholly losing its speech. Some said children spoke 
more, though not as well, but read the lips better. Others said 
it depended upon how they were situated after leaving school. 
Again, others said decidedly that they improved both in speak 
ing and lip-reading. Mr. Hirsch, of Rotterdam, bore this testi 
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mony, that of the one hundred and sixteen pupils who had left 
his institution,.one hundred spoke more and better, understood 
language and read from the lips better after leaving school than 
at the time of leaving. The remaining sixteen, through sick- 
ness, death, or weak mindedness, had failed to reach that result. 

“A private school of ten pupils in London, that of Miss Hull 
in Kensington West, gave me great pleasure. She employs 
what is called the French system, but I have never before seen 
it used with so few signs. They are used only in the early in 
struction in explanation of words and phrases, but never of 
whole sentences, and when a child knows a word its sign is no 
longer used with him. Her use of signs is hardly objectionable. 
for she really makes them only a stepping stone to language, a 
thing which many teachers of the French system desire and 
claim to do, but an instance of which I have never before met. 
All explanations are given to the first class, consisting of five 
pupils, either by the manual alphabet or by writing, The intel 
lectual development of her pupils, and their use of language. re 
flected great credit upon her teaching. Three of her pupils have 
been taught articulation as an accomplishment. two of whom al 
most invariably speak when addressing her. 

“The other English schools which I visited, and which I am 
told are among the best in the country, did not meet my expec 
tations. 1 had supposed they were fully equal to those in Amer- 
ica, but judging from what I saw during my visits there. they 
did not compare favorably, particularly in the children’s use of 
language. I should think in years past they may have had a 
better class of pupils. who remained longer and attained better 
results. 

* Their great want seems to be efficient teachers. They have 
some earnest, unselfish workers, but not many. One institution 
lacked one teacher, and two institutions two teachers each. One 
director said to me, ‘The system upon which our institution is 
supported puts it beyond our power to obtain and retain efficient 
teachers.’ The institutions are dependent upon yearly subscrip- 
tions, donations, and legacies. These bring an uncertain income, 
and the institutions pay too small salaries to procure the services 
of young men of ability, unless actuated by other than merce 
nary motives.” 

In reply to the objection often made to the German 
system, that though it may be well adapted to the semi- 
deat or semi-mute, it is so only in exceptional and rare 
cases to the congenitally deaf, Miss Rogers quotes the 


marks given the first one hundred scholars in the institu- 
tion at Osnabriick for development, understanding of lan- 
showing that the congenitally deaf 
stood fairly well with the semi-mute and semi-deaf in these 
respects. 


guage, and lip-reading 


>?) 
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MECHANICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The importance of mechanical instruction for the pupils 
while receiving their school education is spoken of in many 
of the reports. The practical benefits resulting from this 
instruction are stated by Mr. Foster, of Philadelphia, as 
follows: 


“Although it cannot be reasonably expected that the boys en 
gaged in working at a trade for but two or three hours a day, 
five days in a week, for only three or four years, will in that time 
become skilled workmen, yet it may be asserted with truth that 
nearly all do acquire a facility in the use of tools which will stand 
them in good stead in their after life, and that many of them leave 
the institution with sufficient knowledge of their trades to ena 
ble them at once, or after a very short apprenticeship, to support 
themselves. A considerable number who learn other trades after 
leaving here find that the time spent in work in our shops has 
been by no means time thrown away. They have learned how 
to use their hands; how to handle tools, and have acquired fa 
cility in their use; have learned how to make something ; and 
can much more readily and easily turn their hand to something 
else than they could otherwise have done. A boy who had 
worked at shoemaking while here, in about a year after leaving 
was earning a comfortable living as a repairer of clocks and 
watches.” 


In the American Asylum we are very glad to see that in 
addition to tne ordinary classes in drawing, “a number of 
boys from the cabinet-shops have been taught the elements 
of perspective and free-hand drawing with special reference 
to their trade, and can make a practical use of their knowl- 
edge in it.” There is no reason why deat-mutes should not 
excel in work of this kind, and the brilliant results which 
have followed its introduction into the common schools of 
Massachusetts certainly justify the devotion of much more 
time and money to this branch of instruction than has been 
usual in our institutions. 

In the Indiana and I[linois Institutions, and perhaps in 
others, the expenses of the workshops, sewing-rooms, and 
gardens, in which the trades are taught, are fully met, or 


more than met, by the proceeds from the sale of articles 
manufactured, aud vegetables, fruits, and flowers raised. In 
most institutions, while the mechanical instruction given is 
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not thus made self sustaining or pecuniarily profitable, the 
advantages conferred are regarded as richly repaying the 
slight outlay involved. 

Miss Rogers, of Northampton, speaks with approval of the 
system which she found practised in the Rotterdam Institu- 
tion of apprenticing the boys to trades in the city during 
the last two or three years of the course. The boys devote 
their mornings to the school, and their afternoons to the 
trades. Miss Rogers says: 

* This arrangement seems much more satisfactory than that 
which obtains generally in Europe of learning the trade after 
leaving school, or than that found in America, of learning it at 
the institution, as the boys are not forced to leave school so 
young, and have the opportunity of mingling with hearing peo- 

ple while learning their trade; a point gainéd, since the less 
closely persons possessing the same peculiarities or deficiencies 
are associated, the better.” 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS. 


The report of the Michigan Institution, as already men- 


tioned, contains in an appendix the stenographic report of 
the Conference of Principals held at Flint, August 14 and 
15, i872. This is a document of more than a hundred 
printed pages, and very interesting and profitable reading 
for all who are concerned in the edueation of the deaf and 
dumb. We do not quote from it, because the report itself 
being in the hands of most of our readers, and obtainable 
by others, is as likely to be hound and preserved as the A2- 
nals is. Persons wishing to obtain copies should apply to 
Mr. Egbert L. Bangs, Principal of the Institution for the 
Deat and Dumb and the Blind, Flint, Michigan. 


* DEAF-MUTE” CONVENTIONS, ASSOCIATIONS, AND 
NEWSPAPERS. 


BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON. 


** Our present system of deaf-mute instruction tends to make the deaf 
deafer and the dumb more dumb.” 


Ir is a very old adage that advises men to profit by the 
wisdom of their opponents. The sentiment quoted above 
will be remembered by many of the readers of the lanals 
as having been advanced by a prominent and wholesale 
critic of the American system of deaf-mute instruction in 
the course of the memorable controversy in Massachusetts, 
Which resulfedin securing the aid of the State for an insti- 
tution founde on a method designed to make the dum) 
actually less dumb and the deaf figuratively less deat’ than 
they were by nature. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the main 
question involved in our text, which may, however, be done 
on another occasion; but to consider some existing deaf- 
mute “institutions” other than those designed to provide 
for the education of children and youth, which are the out- 
growth of these, and to discover, if possible, whether they 
involve the tendency suggested of intensifying the peculiar 
features of deaf-mutism in those who are suffering from 
this disability. 

It is the utterance of what has become a_platitude, 
through its repetition in hundreds of annual reports, to say 
that the object of deaf-mute education is to place its sub- 


jects in advantageous communication with their hearing 


tellow-men, or, in other words, to break down, as far as cir- 
cumstances will permit, the barriers raised by their physical 
infirmities in the way of their free intercourse with their 
race and its Maker. 

And so exclusively is this the end of their training in 
special schools that we may assume it to be as small a part 
of their education to fit them for intercourse with other 
deaf-mutes as it is of general education to teach elocution 


and music. Indeed, so considerably does the association of 
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deaf-mutes together increase the difficulty of attaining the 
main end of their instrnetion, that we regard their acquisi- 
tion of that means of communication with each other known 
as the language of signs as one of the necessary evils inci- 
dent to a system that may be shown to be on the whole by 
far the most advantageous that has as yet been devised for 
the great mass of deaf-mutes. 

We hesitate somewhat to state, lest our spirit in uttering 
such an opinion should be misunderstood, what we are con- 
strained to accept as truth with regard to the intercourse of 
deaf-mutes with each other, that it exerts on the whole an 
injurious effect on their intellectual development, and hence 
ought to be discouraged by themselves and their friends as 
much as possible. 

Everything that serves to draw class lines about them, to 
intensify their feeling that they are members of society with 
interests apart from the mass, to foster the idea that even 
after leaving school they still, though scattered in widely- 
separated places, form a “community,” with its leaders and 
rulers, its associations and organs, and its channels of com- 
munication, does undoubtedly tend to them deafer 
and more dumb. 

So irrational is it, and so really unkind, to seek to teach 
deaf-mutes to regard themselves as a class in the commnu- 
nity, that we have long been unable to contemplate without 
a shudder of commiseration the use of the word deat or 
dumb in sign-prayer, whether in schools or religious services 
for adults. 

Why should the children of an institution or the adult 
graduates thereot have their sentiments of charity and hu- 
manity narrowed and warped by being taught daily to pray 
for “all deaf and dumb schools and all deaf and dumb 7?” 
We are not sure that any true interest would be sacrificed 
if the easily made and often used sign for “ deaf-mute” were 


abolished by legislative enactment, and the use of the word 
never allowed save as given by the manual alphabet, which 
which would be almost tantamount to its suppression among 


deat-mutes themselves. 
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3ut we are trespassing on what should properly be made 
the subject of a separate article. 


We have undertaken to discuss the utility of conventions 


and associations of deaf-mutes as such, and of newspapers 
published in their interest. 

So far as these go to strengthen class feeling among those 
who sustain them, we do not hesitate to pronounce them 
hurtful, and hence undesirable. 

Conventions which take the shape of alumni meetings, 
held at stated periods under the wgis of Lima Mater and 
within her walls, may be so far divested of their deaf-in ute 
character as to escape our criticism; but we would have the 
word deuf-mute carefully excluded from the constitutions of 
these associations, except in cases where the name of the 
school must be inserted. And we would have the members 
of such associations look upon themselves not as deaf-uutes, 
but simply as graduates of a school where they were led by 
force of circumstances to pursue their education together. 

And even tlfese alumni meetings will not be without their 
evils, since by bringing the sexes together they induce in- 
termarriage among deaf-mutes, which we are constrained to 
deprecate 7 toto, while we would permit the deaf to marry 
hearing persons with no other let or hindrance than those 
existing in the community at large. 

In these days of association for almost every conceivable 
purpose, we cannot wonder that the idea should be seized 
upon by a body of persons who, it must be confessed, find 
it not easy to participate in the benefits of many of the 
unions of existing society, and the tendency, if not the di- 
rect result, of whose early education has been to isolate 
them trom their fellows, and to develop clannishness in 
strong measure. We would speak with all gentleness and 
consideration of those who have innocently fallen into the 
error we are endeavoring to point out, and accord due re- 
spect to what we believe to be their good intentions in the 
matter. 

At the same time we may be allowed to doubt whether, 


as they have been hitherto organized and carried forward, 
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these organizations of deafsnutes have not wrought serious 
harm in that they have led their members to stand aloof 
from other society, to live in solitude more or less complete 
through the year, reserving their social energies for the one 
grand convention or reception when they might mingle 


freely with their clan.” 
As to the establishment of reading-rooms and libraries 


outside of educational institutions, we are free to charac- 
terize them as superfluous in our country, where every 
large town and city has its public libraries and young men’s 
institutes, with which deaf-mutes may freely connect them- 
selves, and whose alcoves and tables will furnish a much 
greater variety of reading matter than can be offered by 
any society formed in the interest of a class that comprises 
only a two-thousandth part of the community. 

There is one important exception which must be made in 
treating of our subject, and in reference to which we fancy 
there will be little difference of opinion. We refer to re- 
ligious services for the deaf and dumb in communities where 
any considerable number of them reside. Here the 
obstacles in the way of their participating in ordinary re- 
ligious exercises are so great that every consideration for 
their welfare points toward special services in their behalf. 

jut in the organization of societies for the support of 
these services, and in the prosecution of what may be termed 
parochial labors among them, great care needs to be taken 
lest the idea we are combatting make itself felt, to the det- 
riment of those sought to be benefited. There is danger in 
such cases that the mute will step from the motherly care 
of the school to the fatherly care of the parish, and thus 
fail to secure that self-dependence which is the pride of all 
trne men and women, and against the exercise of which 
deafness forms no insurmountable barrier. 

The deaf-mute newspaper is an institution of very uncer- 
tain perpetuity, if the evidence of the past few years is to 
be taken as an index of what is to be expected. And in 
passing criticism on this form of association for the benefit 
of deaf-mutes, we would disclaim any intention of under- 
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valuing the motives or underrating the ability of many 
worthy and self-denying men, who have given freely of their 
time and substance in support of the various publication ef- 
forts in this direction which have passed into history or are 
now existing. 

We bear willing witness to the purity and sincerity of 
their motives, and the zeal and ability with which in certain 
instances they have prosecuted their more than gratuitous 
labors. 

We have been led, however, to question very seriously 
how far the interests of the deaf and dumb as a class are to 
he advanced by any special publications, save such as are 
purely professional, and devoted to the discussion of systems 
and processes for their instruction and improvement. 

As individuals, the deaf and dumb, if they have made 
that progress at school which a course of from five to ten 
years’ judicious instruction implies, certainly ought to find 
reading matter in abundance among all the vast variety of 
publications that cater to the tastes and mental stature of 
every stage of life capable of reading at all. And it wonld 
be an easy task for the principal of an institution to name 
to the members of each graduating class certain inexpen 
sive journals to which they might hecome subscribers, and 
the constant reading of which might serve in great measure 
to kcep them in pleasant and interested intercourse, not with 
their “clan” indeed, but—tar better—with their race and 


the world, which is as truly theirs as it could be if they 


were not deaf. 

We aver it to be a positive disadvantage to deaf-mutes to 
rely for their mental aliment on a weekly or monthly dish 
of deaf-mute gossip, deaf-mute news, deaf-mute stories, and 
deat-mute poetry, with now and then a deafsnute contro- 
versy, a deaf-mute scandal, proceedings of a deaf-mute con- 
vention, a deaf-nute commencement, deaf-mute base-ball 
matches, weddings, funerals, and even deat-mute births: 
all weakened to the too low average capacity of the edu- 
cated (4) deaf-mute, so that he can enjoy without labor the 
mental attitude of an animate sieve, which has just enough 
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intellectual consciousness to he able to delight in the pleas- 
ure of being trickled through. 

And if the average deaf-mute can obtain such food for 
his mind he will prefer it to anything stronger or better. 
For it is with current literature among the masses much as 
it is with current money: the least valuable monopolizes 
the circulation to the exclusion of what is or represents 
pure coin, few being willing to pay the premium of effort 
to secure the more valuable when they can with little or no 
labor satisfy their mental stomachs with such dinners as a 
debased currency may afford. 

We would perhaps be willing to allow that a periodical 
might \e published in the interest of deaf-nutes which, 77 
they could be made to take tt, would benetit them; but it 
would be different in matter and arrangement from any we 
have yet seen, and we entertain grave doubts, indeed we 
are convinced, that if an ideal * deaf-mute ” paper could be 
produced its subscription list would be too attenuated to in- 
sure its existence. To make a suggestion which would at 
least have the merit of being possible of accomplishment, 
if the Annals were to become a monthly, and were to be 
made one-half larger than it now is; were embellished with 
lustrations, and made to include a department arranged in 
the interest of deaf-mutes outside of the discussion of edn- 
cational matters, which, however, should still occupy at least 
half the magazine—this department to be kept rigidly 


clear of gossip and personalities—we believe a journal 


would be in existence such as the deaf and damb might 
protitably read, and even study, and which very many of 
them would enjoy. 

And above all, if in this publication there were frequent 
and judicious notices of such books and papers as might in- 
terest the average deat-mute, tempting him to leave his 
“clan” and roam in the fields of general literature, we be- 
lieve it might perform a most valuable oflice in the great 
work of raising the average of intellectual culture in the 
deat-mute community—a term we make use of only to con- 
demn—above its present lamentably-low standard. 
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If this brief article, in which we do not wish to be under- 
stood as placing conventions and associations of deat-mutes 
and papers published for their benefit under a perpetual 
ban, shall serve to call attention to some of the faults of 
existing associations, and lead to greater thoughtfulness on 
the part of those who have, with the best intentions, coun- 
tenanced or supported enterprises calculated to intensify 
the class feeling among deat-mutes, and so withdraw them 
more and more from association with their hearing fellow- 
men, thus practically making them deafer and more dumb, 
we shall not have failed altogether of accomplishing the 


object at which we have been aiming. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Curious Statistics.—A writer in the German Organ for 
April, 18738, mentions some curious statistics of the deat 
and dumb which have been going the rounds of the Euro- 
pean newspapers. These statistics have reference to relig- 
ious persuasions, aud they state that the proportion of deat- 
mutes among the Jews of Paris is one in 673; among the 
Protestants, one in 2,173; and among the Catholics, one in 
3,179, from which -it would appear that the Jews are more 
than three times as liable to this affliction as the Catholics, 
while the Protestants are much more exempt from it than 
the adherents of either of the other religions. In Nassau 
also the Jews have the most deat-mutes; but the relative 
numbers of Protestants and Catholics are reversed. Among 


the Protestants one in 2,638 is deaf and dumb; among the 


Catholics one in 1,869. Some one suggests that these dif- 
ferences are due to more or less intermarriage of relatives, 
but this explanation is merely substituting one mystery for 
another: why should there be more intermarriages among 
Protestants in one locality and among Catholics in another 4 
The writer in the Organ comments upon the statisties as fol- 


lows: 


“* Deafness is not recognized at birth. It becomes unmistaka- 
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bly evident only when the infant arrives at an age when he 
ought to show comprehension of what is said to him. But the 
statistics referred to are not collected until the child is old 
enough to be sent to school. It is obvious that the care and 
maintenance of a deaf-mute until he arrives at the age for school 
is a very heavy burden for poor parents. Among the poorest 
classes, where the mothers go out to work and the children are 
left at home uncared for, the deaf-mute rarely survives the years 
of early childhood; he dies without being counted among the 
deaf-mutes. Only the better situated families contribute deaf- 
mutes to the statistical tables. Among the lower classes the 
numbers born deaf and dumb increase the death statistics with- 
out affecting the deaf-mute statistics. Now, with the Jews, pov- 
erty is comparatively rare. The mothers seldom go out to work 
while children need their care. Consequently a large number 
of deaf-mutes reach the aye when they are counted in the sta- 
tisties, and the Jews appear to be most subject to deafness. 
With Protestants and Catholics circumstances vary according 
to the country. In France, where the poor people are mostly 
Catholics and the Protestants are comparatively well off, more 
Catholic deaf-mute children die at an early age, so that this re- 
ligion appears in subsequent statistics to be favored. In some 
parts of Germany the reverse is true. In Nassau the Protest- 
ants preponderate among the lower classes, and the deaf-mute 
children go to their graves before the statistics are taken; here, 
consequently, Protestantism seems to be less visited with the 
calamity of deafness. The folly of all these statistics consists 
in their being based upon religious distinctions instead of the 
profound social differences upon which they realiy depend.” 


A Plagiarism.—In the last number of the .La2a/s men- 
tion was made of an article entitled “The Dumb Speak,” 
published in the Canadian Monthly tor December, 1872. 
Our attention is called by Le Progrés, a Belgian journal 
of education, to the fact that this article was almost wholly 
drawn from the work of the Canon de Haerne, “* De Ven- 
seignement spécial des sourds-muets, considéré, dans les 
méthodes principales, Vaprésla tradition et le progrés.” Upon 
comparing the article with the book we find the statement of 
Le Progrés to be correct. The Canadian writer’s history 
of deaf-mute instruction, his curious facts, his arguments 
and deductions, his learned quotations, indeed everything 


in the article except the eulogy of the Montreal Catholic 


Institution and a slight reference to the Clarke Institution, 
are all to be found in Canon de Haerne’s admirable treatise. 


. 
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His ignorance of the advocacy by President Gallandet and 
others of the “combined method ” in this country, his inaccu- 
rate statements that articulation is not tanght in New York 
nor anywhere else on the American continent except at 
Montreal and Northampton, and that pupils are not admit- 
ted to the New York Institution under twelve years of age, 
are explained by the fact that Mgr. de Haerne’s book, from 
which he derives his information, was written eight years 
ago. In some parts of the article the author (/) has abridged 
and otherwise changed the language of the treatise; in others 
he has translated it word for word. The plagiarism is the 
more discreditable from the fact that no mention whatever 
is made of the Canon de Haerne, though the latter was one 
of the earliest, as he has always been of the ablest, advocates 
of the “combined method ” extolled in the article. 


The Vienna Exposition.—We are happy to announce 
that President Gallaudet has received the appointment of 
honorary commissioner to the Vienna Exposition from the 
President of the United States, with special reference to 
the education of the deaf and dumb. It is pleasant to think 
that at least one department of the American commission 
will be creditably and honorably represented. We shall 
hope to receive from Dr. Gallandet a full account of all 
matters relating to deat-mute instruction at the Exposition. 

Mr. Schilling, an instructor in the Wisconsin Institution, 
has an honorary commission to the Exposition from the gov- 
ernor of his State, and we hope that he too will report 
upon what he sees and hears at the Exposition, as well as 
upon the German institutions for the deaf and dumb, seve- 
ral of which he expects to visit. German is Mr. Schilling’s 
native tongue—a fact which gives him a decided advantage 
over most of the American investigators of the institutions 
of that country. 

No convention of instructors of the deat and dumb, we 


think, will be held in connection with the Exposition. Such 


a gathering has been proposed, but no active measures have 


been taken toward its accomplishment. 
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The Next Convention.—As has already been made known 
by the circular of Dr. Peet to those chiefly interested, the 
executive committee have determined, in accordance with 
the votes of a large majority of the American instructors of 
the deat and dumb, to postpone the holding of the next 
convention until 1874, the time and place to be determined 
at a meeting of the committee to be held next October. 
The tollowing topics for discussion at the convention are 
suggested by the committee : 


Po 


“Ist. As to the best means of securing to congenital deaf 
mutes of average capacity an understanding and an idiomatic 
use of the English language. 

2d. As to the best means of teaching articulation and read- 
ing on the lips. 

* 3d. As to the limits of the number that should be taught 
in one class by a single teacher. 

“4th. As to the effect upon the character and reputation of 
deaf-mutes of assembling together in conventions. etc., after 
they have been educated. 

5th. A system of word-signs calculated to be a substitute 
for writing and spelling in the expression of the English lan- 
guage. 

“6th. The necessity of illustrative apparatus in the education 
of the deaf and dumb. 

7th. The extent of the responsibility of the teacher in re- 
gard.to the moral and religious character of his pupils. 

“8th. As to whether the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
is entitled to rank as a profession, and the rights and responsi- 
bilities which are consequent upon a decision of this question. 

“9th. As-to the limits to success in the education of the mass 
of deaf-mutes growing out of the fact of early or congenital 
deafness. 

“10th. As to the advisability of separate institutions for the 
deaf and dumb, and the blind. 

‘11th. Sign-writing and symbolic representation. 

“12th. Special efforts to furnish deaf-mutes with books and 
periodicals adapted to their needs. 

“13th. The bibliography of deaf-mute education.” 


The committee request that additional topics for discus- 
sion be sent to Dr. Peet, who will transmit them to the prin- 
cipals of the institutions; and they recommend that during 
the coming year these various subjects be discussed in mect- 
ings of the teachers connected with the different institutions, 
with a view to comparison of opinions and results at the con- 
vention. 
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Lhe College Commencement.—The Commencement of 
the National Deaf-Mute College was held Wednesday, June 
25. Three students, having completed the full course of 
study in a most satisfactory manner, were graduated with 
honors, receiving the degree of B. A. The address to the 
graduating class was delivered by the Hon. John Eaton, 
Jr., Commissioner of Edueation. President Gallaudet * 
sent eloquent words of greeting to the audience and of fare- 
well to the graduating class by means of lgtters, which were 
read by Hon. Wm. Stickney, secretary of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Maryland Tustitution Sor Colored Deat-Muti s.—In ac- 
cordance with a provision of the State legislature, an insti- 
tution for the edueation of the colored deaf and dumb and 
blind of Maryland was opened last October in Baltimore, at 
92 South Broadway. Mr. Samuel A. Adams, a deaf-mute 
gentleman educated at the Philadelphia Institution, has 
charge of the deaf-nute department. 


The Glasgow Lnstitution.—The Glasgow of 
May 9, 1873, contains an account of the annual meeting of 
the institution. An interesting feature of the occasion was 
the presentation and unveiling of an excellent portrait of 
the late Mr. Duncan Anderson, whose eminent ability raised 
the institution to the high position which it still oceupies. 
The portrait was a gift to the institution from its former 
pupils. 

Death of Mr, Whiton.—Myr. Wilson Whiton, late an 
instructor in the American Asylum, died suddenly of heart 
disease in Hingham, Mass., upon the 3d of June last. Mr. 


Whiton entered the Asylum as a pupil at its commence- 


*Dr. Gallaudet’s numerous friends will be glad to learn that his year’s 
rest from official labors and his residence and travel abroad have had the 
desired beneficial effect upon his health, and that we hope to see him back 
at his post at the beginning of the college year in September, with his old 
strength and vigor entirely restored. 
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ment in L817, and was a pupil with Miss Alice Cogswell 
and five others in the first class taught by Dr. Gallaudet 
and Mr. Clere. After having been a pupil for eight years 
he became a teacher—being the first deaf-nute, with the 
exception of Mr. Clerc, so employed in this country—and 
continued in this position until a year before his death. He 
was thus connected with the American Asylum as pupil 
and teaéher for fifty-five vears, and had been a teacher for 
forty-eight years—a longer period of active service than 
that of any other American instructor. Mr. Whiton is 
spoken of by those who knew him as a man of strict integ- 


rity, earnest devotion to duty, and genial manners. 

Changes and New Appointments.—In the New York 
Institution Dr. S. D. Brooks has resigned the oftice of su- 
perintendent and resident physician, and is succeeded by 
Dr. William Porter of Connecticut, formerly at the head 
of the Insane Retreat at Hartford. Mrs. H. P. Peet has 
resumed the position of matron, which she held before her 
marriage with the late Dr. Peet. Both these appointments 
are very satisfactory to the residents of the institution. The 
title of the department of the institution hitherto known as 
Domestic has been changed to Administrative. 

Mr. F. A. Rising has resigned the principalship of the 
New York Institution for Improved Instruction, and is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. D. Greenberger, who was formerly a teacher 
in the famous Jewish Institution of Mr. Deutsch at Vienna, 


and more recently has conducted a day-school in Chicago. 


Mr. Rising, we are sorry to say, leaves the profession to 
engage in business. His present address is West Winsted, 
Connecticut. 

In the North Carolina Institution Mr. 8S. F. Tomlinson is 
succeeded by Mr. John Nichols as principal. Mr. Nichols 
has been connected with the institution in some capacity 
(not, we believe, as a teacher) for about twenty years, and 
therefore has the advantage of entire familiarity with iis 
affairs. We trust that under his management the institu- 
tion will escape from the unhappy political quarrels that of 
late have interfered with its prosperity. Mr. Nichols is pe- 
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culiarly adapted to bring about such a result by harmoniz- 
ing the conflicting political elements, because, not being a 
politician, but holding the oftice of Grand Master and other 
prominent positions in the Masonic fraternity, he has nu- 
merous friends anong both parties. Mr. W. D. Cooke, the 
founder of the institution, and late principal of the Mary- 
land Institution, has been appointed a teacher in the deaf- 


. ¢ 
mute department. Mr. Ellis, formerly steward, has 


turned to that position. 

The Rey. Thomas Bb. Berry, formerly a teacher in the 
New York Institution, and later in the Maryland Institu- 
tion, was ordained to the priesthood of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, May 10, 1873, by the bishop of Albany, the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet preaching an appropriate and 
eloquent sermon from 1 Cor. iv, 1: “ Ministers of Christ 
and stewards of the mysteries of God.” Mr. Berry has 
charge of St. Paul’s chapel in Albany, where he holds « 
service for deat-mutes on the third Sunday of every month, 
at the same time assisting Dr. Gallaudet in the work of the 
“Church Mission to Deat-Mutes” in other parts of the State. 

Mr. E. G. Valentine, who has been for several years a 
successful instructor in the Wisconsin Institution, has re- 
signed that position and accepted a similar one in the In- 
diana Institution. Miss Frances E. Goode, late a valued 
teacher in the Illinois Institution, will also teach in the In- 
diana Institution next year. 

Mr. George Wing, a distinguished graduate of the Ameri- 
can Asylum of several vears ago, has become a teacher in 
the Minnesota Institution. 

Mr. Volantine Holloway, a graduate of the Indiana In- 
stitution, and Mr. David H. Carroll, a graduate of the Ohio 
Institution, both of whom have just been graduated from 
the National Deaf-Mute College with the highest honors, re- 
ceived some time before completing their college course ap- 
pointments as teachers, to enter upon their duties next au- 
tumn, the former in the Indiana, the latter in the Minnesota 
Institution. In the compensation offered these young men 
they are ranked, as they deserve to be, with hearing and 


speaking college graduates. 
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